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EDITORIAL 


LETTERS 


Where  Materialism  Falls  Short 

A  Game  Warden  needed  our  help  a  while  back,  and  we  couldn't 
give  it  to  him.  He  had  been  asked  to  speak  before  a  meeting  of  the 
men  of  his  church,  and  he  wanted  to  talk  about  his  life's  work  in 
wildlife  conservation  and  his  religious  faith.  His  convictions  were 
strong.  Still,  he  wondered  if  we  had  anything  in  print  that  might 
help  him  put  into  words  that  which  was  in  his  heart.  It  was  a  perfect- 
ly legitimate  requirement  to  be  laid  upon  the  Game  Commission's 
Education  Division,  yet  one  which  we  found  ourselves  unprepared  to 
meet.  That  deficiency  we  now  undertake  to  remedy  in  some  small 
degree.  And  it  is  not  just  by  chance  that  we  choose  to  do  it  in  De- 
cember. 

The  harvest  of  another  year  is  all  but  gathered  in,  and  in  the 
waning  light  of  these  shortening  days  it  is  as  though  Mother  Earth 
herself  were  dead,  or  dying.  But  the  seed  is  in  the  land,  the  leaf 
is  curled  inside  the  winter  bud,  and  life  will  follow  death,  and  so 
what  looks  like  death  is  not  really  death  at  all. 

There  is  tremendous  symbolism  in  this  season,  at  least  in  our 
northern  hemisphere.  Just  when  the  days  have  grown  shortest,  when 
we  are  farthest  removed  from  our  source  of  light  and  life-sustaining 
warmth,  we  Christians  celebrate,  with  symbolic  gifts,  the  Gift  which 
frees  man  from  preoccupation  with  his  age-old  enemy,  death — frees 
him  to  contemplate  living  instead  of  dying.  And  when  the  Christ- 
mas week  is  done,  lo,  the  days  are  growing  longer,  we  are  moving 
toward  the  sun,  a  brand  new  year  is  upon  us,  and  spring  is  not  far 
off!  It  is  life  we  see  beyond  the  period  of  dying  in  the  changing 
seasons. 

It  is  more  than  mere  coincidence  if  in  the  tangible  world  which 
surrounds  us  we  find  some  parallel  to  those  things  unseen  in  which 
we  put  our  faith.  "In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  Heavens  and 
the  Earth,"  and  all  the  creatures  therein,  and  man  and  his  faith  owe 
their  existence  to  the  same  Act  of  Creation  that  produced  the  phys- 
ical world  in  which  we  live.  Is  it  hard  to  believe  that  man  should 
find,  reflected  in  his  natural  environment,  fragments  of  eternal  truths 
that  in  their  entirety  are  beyond  his  comprehension? 

Viewed  in  this  light  our  world  of  nature  is  as  much  a  source  of 
awe  and  inspiration  as  a  source  of  food  and  shelter;  a  deep  well 
from  which  to  draw  knowledge  and  understanding  that  lend  credi- 
bility to  the  otherwise  incredible.  Plundering  this  land,  then,  and 
corrupting  this  environment,  no  matter  how  scientifically  done,  can 
be  but  self-defeating  enterprises  leading  to  spiritual  as  well  as 
material  bankruptcy.  Stewardship,  rather  than  proprietorship,  is 
the  term  that  best  describes  each  man's  relationship  to  the  things  of 
this  world  over  which  he  claims  dominion  during  his  brief  stay. 

(Continued   on   page    19) 


Favors  Spring  Gobbler  Hunt 

THANK  you  for  the  very  entertaining  and 
informative  magazine  which  you  have  in 
Virginia  Wildlife.  I  am  a  recent  subscriber 
but  have  been  given  a  back  issue  for  Nov- 
ember,   1962. 

This  issue  has  a  fine  article  on  Highland 
Wildlife  Management  Area  on  which  I 
was  privileged  to  hunt  during  the  spring 
gobbler  season.  I  had  hunted  turkey  in  the 
spring  only  the  previous  season  and  was  quite 
unprepared  for  the  distances  that  the  call 
of  a  gobbler  can  be  heard  in  the  still  moun- 
tain air.  We  were  hunting  Bullpasture  Moun- 
tain near  Laurel  Gap  Church  and  turkeys 
seemed  to  be  all  over  that  end  of  the  moun- 
tain if  I  could  judge  by  the  calls.  I  sincere- 
ly hope  these  lands  can  be  hunted  in  the 
spring   of   1964. 

Kenneth   N.    Cole 
Newport   News 


Protests  Herbicide  Use 

I  wish  to  protest  against  chemical  mainte- 
nance of  rights-of-way  by  utility  companies, 
railways,  etc.  This  is  "progress"  at  its  ugliest. 
What  is  the  sense  of  posting  signs  all  over 
Virginia  urging  citizens  to  "Keep  Virginia 
Green"  while  we  permit  this  deplorable 
practice  to  grow  apace?  Why  foster  an  out- 
door ethic  and  permit  this  irony? 

If  the  spraying  could  be  confined  to  the 
right-of-way  proper  it  would  be  bad  enough, 
but  often  the  spray  drifts  to  blight  nearby 
majestic   trees   and   shrubbery. 

Pailful  after  pailful  of  the  largest  and 
sweetest  berries  grew  in  the  old  cutover 
power  line  swaths.  And  such  openings 
anteceded  the  modern  practice  of  opening 
spots  in  deep  woods  to  improve  game  habitat. 
The  old  manual  or  power  cutovers  were  not 
the  blight  on  the  landscape  today's  lines  are. 

I'm  no  expert,  but  it  seems  to  me,  the 
Rachel  Carson  controversy  aside,  that  over- 
zealous  users  of  biocides  are  hastening  the 
day  of  intensified  governmental  control.  Sure- 
ly legislation  will  sooner  or  later  insist,  among 
other  things,  that  application  of  herbicides 
to  maintain  rights-of-way  be  confined  to  wind- 
less days,  that  application  be  subject  to  strict 
discipline.  At  the  very  least,  it  would  seem 
good  sense  to  prohibit  such  use  of  herbicides 
within   view  of  highways. 

Leonard   J.    Uttal 
Madison    Heights 

Ten  years  ago  our  game  biologists  began 
experimenting  with  various  seeding  techniques 
that  might  be  useful  in  creating  a  sod  of 
grasses  and  legumes  that  would  deter  growth 
of  undesirable  sprouts  and  plants,  eliminate 
the  need  for  either  cutting  or  herbicide  ap- 
plication in  right-of-way  maintenance,  and 
convert  rights-of-way  into  long  stretches  of 
desirable  wildlife  habitat.  A  number  of  out- 
standing planting  programs  on  utility  rights- 
of-way  have  resulted.  These  plantings  have 
proved  their  value  as  supplemental  sources 
of  wildlife  food  and  cover,  and  have  dem- 
onstrated their  usefulness  as  an  aid  to 
economical  right-of-way  maintenance. — Ed. 


CAN  WE  CONTINUE  TO 
HUNT  OUR  TURKEYS 
AND  HAVE  THEM  TOO? 


Yes,  say  the  biologists — by  reducing  the  fall  kill; 
getting  more  high  quality  turkey  hunting  for  each 
bird  killed;  and  taking  more  gobblers,  fewer  hens, 
in  the  total  annual  kill. 


By  JIM  McINTEER 

Chief,  Education  Division 

HUNTERS  who  took  to  the  woods  on  November  18 
in  the  big  block  of  counties  from  Prince  William  to 
Halifax,  that  for  years  has  been  known  to  contain  the 
most  productive  wild  turkey  range  in  the  state,  left  their 
turkey  dogs  and  their  wing-bone  and  cedar  box  calls  at 
home  this  year,  and  steeled  themselves  against  the  anguish 
of  passing  up  a  shot  at  any  of  the  birds  they  might  encount- 
er in  the  course  of  their  pursuit  of  deer,  squirrels  or  other 
lesser  game.  As  a  look  at  the  accompanying  map  will  show, 
fall  turkey  hunting  in  the  traditionally  best  turkey  woods  in 
the  state  has  been  shortened  at  both  ends  this  year,  not 
opening  until  December  16  and  closing  on  January  15. 

The  wild  turkey  in  Virginia  right  now  presents  about  as 
complex  a  problem  as  is  likely  to  he  encountered  with  any 
game  population — so  complex,  in  fact,  that  anything  you 
hear  about  turkeys  in  one  section  of  the  state  is  almost  sure 
to  be  contradicted  by  spokesmen  in  other  areas.  Broad 
generalizations  about  the  turkeys  status  just  will  not  hold  up. 

In  the  Central  Mountain  counties,  from  Rockingham 
south  to  Craig,  turkeys  are  doing  quite  well  and  the  popu- 
lation is  on  the  rise.  The  maturing  of  once  mistreated  hard- 
wood forests  in  the  northwest  sector  is  providing  improved 
turkey  habitat  and  the  birds  are  responding  accordingly. 

In  southwest  Virginia  a  long-range  project  of  relocating 
breeding  stock  from  the  northwest  is  paying  off  in  a  num- 
ber of  localities  where  turkeys  have  been  restored  to  seg- 
ments of  their  former  range.  While  some  local  flocks  are 
thriving  and  multiplying  near  where  the  brood  stock  has 
been  reintroduced,  vast  forest  areas  in  southwest  Virginia 
still  are  virtually  without  any  turkey  population  at  all. 

In  the  far  eastern  and  southeastern  counties,  with  the 
exception  of  King  and  Queen  and  New  Kent,  the  density 
of  the  human  population  and  the  present  land-use  patterns 


Too  many  old  hen  turkeys  in  the  fall  kill  the 
last  few  years  has  spelled  trouble  for  the  wild 
turkey  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 


have  virtually  eliminated  the  turkey  as  a  shootable  game 
species. 

But  it  is  in  that  large  area  lying  generally  between 
tidewater  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  (shown  in  white 
on  the  accompanying  map),  and  especially  in  the  Spot- 
sylvania-Appomattox-Prinee  George  triangle,  that  a  once 
high  native  wild  turkey  population  has  just  recently  gone 
into  a  startling  decline.  A  further  complication  is  added  to 
the  overall  picture  by  the  fact  that  portions  of  this  Piedmont 
area  still  support  some  of  the  highest  concentrations  of 
turkeys  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Virginia,  even  though 
the  actual  number  of  turkeys  in  these  woods  last  fall  may 
not  have  been  more  than  half  the  number  found  there  two 
or  three  years  earlier.  And  even  within  this  Piedmont 
turkey  range  the  decline  has  not  been  uniform.  Portions 
of  Stafford,  Fauquier  and  Caroline  Counties  had  excellent 
turkey  populations  last  fall. 

It  was  two  successive  nesting  failures  in  portions  of  the 
Piedmont  turkey  range,  caused  by  torrential  rains  and 
cold  weather  during  the  critical  hatching  period  in  late 
May  and  early  June,  that  triggered  the  sudden  decline.  Kill 
records  clearly  showed  what  had  happened.  Hunters  the 
last  two  fall  and  winter  seasons  killed  almost  as  many  old 
he-ns  as  young  birds.  After  a  normal  nesting  season  only 
about  one  old  hen  is  bagged  for  each  three  or  four  young 
birds.  Because  of  the  almost  complete  absence  of  young 
birds    in    many    places,    fall    hunting    cut    heavily    into    the 


Birds  of  the   year   and   old   hens   are   more   vulnerable   to   fall    hunting    than   are  the  excess  old   gobblers  that  should   be  harvested. 
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1963-64  Fall  Turkey  Seasons 


November  I8-December  14 — In  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Augusta,  Bath,  Boteourt,  Craig,  Frederick,  Highland,  Rockbridge, 
Rockingham   and   Shenandoah. 

December  I6-January  15 — In  the  counties  of  Albemarle,  Amelia,  Amherst,  Appomattox,  Brunswick,  Buckingham,  Campbell, 
Caroline,  Charlotte,  Chesterfield,  Cumberland,  Dinwiddie,  Fauquier,  Fluvanna,  Goochland,  Halifax,  King  and  Queen,  Louisa, 
Lunenburg,  Nelson,  New  Kent,  Nottoway,  Orange,  Powhatan,  Prince  Edward,  Prince  George,  Prince  William,  Spotsylvania, 
Stafford,   Surry  and   Sussex. 


November    18-January   31 — Pittsylvania   County. 


CLOSED. 


essential  breeding  stock  two  years  in  succession. 

Weather  conditions  were  more  favorable  during  the  1963 
nesting  season,  and  it  is  likely  that  hunters  will  find  a 
larger  proportion  of  young  birds  among  the  turkeys  they 
kill  this  fall.  But  the  total  fall  turkey  population  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  remains  below  normal,  because  after  two  years 
in  which  half  the  fall  kill  consisted  of  brood  stock  there 
just  were  not  as  many  hens  left  to  take  advantage  of  last 
springs  good  nesting  conditions  as  there  should  have  been. 

This  year's  change  in  the  hunting  regulations  is  design- 
ed to  give  additional  protection  to  the  fall  population  in  two 
ways.  The  shorter  season  alone  will  reduce  the  kill  some- 
what. The  later  opening  date  is  expected  to  have  even 
greater  effect. 

Most  turkeys  bagged  in  the  fall  in  recent  years  have 
been  killed  more  by  accident  than  by  design.  With  the 
turkey  season  opening  concurrently  with  the  deer  and 
squirrel  seasons,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  practice 
the  real  art  of  turkey  hunting  until  the  general  hunting 
pressure  of  the  first  weeks  of  the  new  season  has  subsided. 
Yet  most  of  the  turkey  kill  has  been  recorded  early  in  the 
season  each  year.  A  lot  of  the  birds  have  been  flushed  and 
shot  during  deer  drives  and,  with  the  woods  literally  full 
of  hunters  permitted  to  shoot  any  kind  of  game  they  see, 
turkeys  flushed  by  one  party  of  hunters  often  and  purely 
by  chance  have  run  or  flown  into  shotgun  range  of  another 
group. 

No  criticism  of  the  lucky  hunters  who  have  bagged  their 
turkeys  in  such  manner  is  intended.  What  squirrel  or  deer 
hunter  is  to  be  blamed  for  shooting  a  wild  turkey  that 
crosses  his  path,  when  the  turkey  season  is  open  and  the 
hunter  has  already  taken  the  precaution  of  providing  him- 
self with  a  big  game  license?  But  the  turkeys  so  killed  have 
added  little  to  the  quality  of  the  sport  and  recreation  pro- 
vided by  the  simultaneous   opening  of  hunting  seasons   on 
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other  forest  game  species.  When  the  initial  burst  of  hunt- 
ing pressure  has  subsided,  when  the  woods  are  relatively 
quiet  and  the  scattered  members  of  a  gang  of  turkeys  will 
call  and  reassemble  instead  of  skulking  in  the  thickets  all 
day,  then  each  turkey  killed  is  more  likely  to  provide 
several  man  days  of  intensive  turkey  hunting — an  art  and 
sport  of  quality  unsurpassed! 

Although  a  few  successive  good  nesting  seasons  could 
repair  the  damage  done  by  the  poor  years  of  1961  and  1962, 
environmental  changes  are  taking  place  throughout  the 
turkey  range  which  make  it  unlikely  that  peak  populations 
of  the  past  will  be  reproduced  in  the  future.  Still,  hunting 
pressure  is  bound  to  continue  to  increase.  In  the  years 
ahead,  even  when  nesting  conditions  are  good,  protection 
of  hen  turkeys  from  overshooting  in  the  fall  is  going  to  be- 
come a  more  and  more  important  key  to  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  species. 

When  fall  hunting  regulations  are  tightened  to  protect 
an  adequate  breeding  stock  of  hen  turkeys,  as  is  being  done 
this  year,  gobblers  naturally  enjoy  exactly  the  same  degree 
of  protection  in  the  reduced  fall  harvest.  Since  the  wild  turkey 
is  a  highly  polygamous  species,  like  deer,  equal  protection 
for  both  males  and  females  is  wasteful,  in  that  it  produces 
an    unharvested    biological    surplus    of    males    which    could 


A  magnificent  trophy, 
biologically  expendable. 
Commission  photo  by  Kesteloo 
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Real   turkey  hunting   provides  many  hours  of  quality  sport  for  each   bird 

taken. 

be  utilized  to  provide  more  hunting  opportunities  without 
any  adverse  effect  on  the  annual  reproduction  of  the  species. 

For  three  years  Virginia  has  experimented  successfully 
with  spring  gobbler  hunting  as  a  method  of  getting  greater 
recreational  utility  from  the  wild  turkey  by  harvesting  an- 
nually a  larger  number  of  toms  than  hens.  First  in  select- 
ed wildlife  management  areas,  then  in  four  entire  counties, 
and  last  year  in  43  counties  throughout  the  state,  spring 
gobbler  hunting  has  been  tried  and  enthusiastically  endorsed 
by  Virginia  sportsmen.  Careful  checks  each  year  have 
shown  that  nesting  success  has  been  at  least  as  good  in 
the  areas  opened  to  spring  gobbler  hunting  as  in  adjoining 
areas  where  no  spring  hunting  was  permitted.  Especially 
significant  is  the  fact  that  the  concept  of  hunting  only  gob- 
blers made  it  possible  to  provide  some  turkey  hunting  in 
southwest  Virginia,  where  restocking  has  been  in  progress, 
years  before  the  newly  established  flocks  could  have  with- 
stood a  fall  season  during  which  both  sexes  would  have 
been  vulnerable.  Likewise  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  where 
the  wild  turkey  population  is  insufficient  to  justify  a  fall 
season,  a  gobblers  only  season  may  be  justified.  The  idea 
of  selectively  harvesting  excess  male  turkeys  opens  the  door 
to  some  turkey  hunting  where  otherwise  there  could  be  none, 
and  even  more  turkey  hunting  in  those  areas  where  the 
birds  are  plentiful  enough  to  stand  a  regular  fall  hunt. 

Last  spring  an  estimated  1.589  hunters  sallied  forth  in 
search  of  a  gobbler.  They  put  in  approximately  3,972  man 
days  of  hunting  during  the  week  long  season.  Two  hundred 
eighty  of  them  bagged  a  turkey,  and  not  a  seven  or  eight 
pound  poult  or  ten  pound  hen,  either!  The  majority  were 
magnificent  trophies  in  the  18-20  pound  class!  Such  fine, 
mature  birds  are  ripe  for  harvest  and  cannot  be  stockpiled. 
They  are  old  in  terms  of  the  wild  turkeys  natural  life  span, 
and  their  days  are  numbered  anyway.  These  birds,  much 
more  than  breeding  hens  and  young  of  the  year,  are  truly 
a  harvestable  surplus. 

During  the  1962  spring  hunt,  368  gobblers  were  located 
per   100  man  days  of  hunting,  and  less  than  half  of  those 
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seen  or  heard  were  killed.  Hunters  saw  only  34  hens  per 
100  man  days  in  the  woods,  indicating  that  the  hunting 
had  been  scheduled,  as  planned,  at  the  end  of  the  gobbling 
season  when  most  hens  had  been  bred  and  were  no  longer 
associating  regularly  with  the  still  strutting  and  gobbling 
toms.  Such  scheduling  of  the  spring  hunt  helps  minimize 
its  effect  on  nesting  success,  as  does  prohibiting  organized 
drives  and  the  use  of  dogs. 

Old  gobblers  are  easy  to  identify  in  spring,  but  not  so 
easy  in  the  fall.  In  the  spring  they  appear  much  larger  than 
most  hens.  They  strut,  and  gobble,  while  hens  do  not.  Their 
heads  are  more  bald  and  more  colorful  than  those  of  hens, 
ranging  from  red  to  bluish  white.  They  have  beards  which 
are  readily  seen  when  the  birds  are  within  range  of  the 
gun.  and  of  course  during  a  gobbler  only  season,  only 
bearded  birds  may   be  taken. 

Gobbler  hunting  in  the  spring  provides  an  exacting  test 
of  the  sportsman's  skill.  The  successful  hunter  has  to  locate 
a  particular  torn,  usually  by  hearing  him  gobble  when  he 
is  about  to  leave  his  roost  at  dawn.  When  the  old  bird  flies 
down,  the  hunter  must  approach  within  a  hundred  yards  or 
so  of  the  turkey's  strutting  ground  without  being  detected, 


There    is    no    mistaking    the 

male   of  the  species   in   the 

gobbling  season. 
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which  in  itself  takes  more  than  a  bit  of  woodsman's  skill. 
Then  he  must  demonstrate  his  ability  with  a  call,  imitating 
a  lonely  hen  turkey,  to  entice  the  gobbler  to  come  to  him, 
as  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  stalk  within  gun  range  of 
the  wily  old  birds.  Clearly,  this  kind  of  hunting  provides 
the  maximum  in  high  quality  outdoor  sport  for  each  bird 
harvested. 

Reduced  overall  kills,  when  turkey  populations  decline; 
increased  ratios  of  gobblers  to  hens  in  the  annual  harvest; 
and  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  high  quality  turkey 
hunting  from  each  bird  killed — these  are  the  keys  to  having 
our  turkeys  and  our  turkey  hunting  too.  And  these  are  the 
things  this  year's  hunting  seasons,  both  fall  and  spring, 
are  expected  to  achieve. 

If  you  do  have  to  pass  up  a  chance  shot  at  a  turkey  this 
fall  just  because  the  season  is  short  and  opens  late,  don't 
be  too  discouraged.  Real  turkey  hunting  will  be  better  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  when  the  season  does  open  than  it  would 
have  been  if  that  turkey  (and  a  whole  lot  more)  had  fallen 
amid  the  general  din  and  near  chaos  that  broke  out  No- 
vember 18.  And  if  you  don't  get  another  chance  at  a  turkey 
this  fall,  next  spring  won't  be  far  off! 
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HOLLIES 


By  A.  B.  MASSEY 

Virginia    Polytechnic   Institute 

MA\Y  legends  and  superstitions  are  associated  with 
holly.  Our  use  of  the  red  fruited  and  evergreen 
holly  in  the  Christmas  season  has  come  to  us  from 
the  pre-Christian  pagans.  They  associated  it  with  myths, 
legends  and  religious  rites.  It  was  used  prominently  in  their 
Saturnalia,  a  celebration  in  December,  at  the  end  of  the 
harvest  season,  in  honor  of  their  Italic  god  Saturn.  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  belief,  holly  decorations  had  to  be  placed 
on  a  certain  day  and  destroyed  on  a  specified  day  to  pre- 
vent misfortune.  Similarly,  some  present  day  Christians 
insist  that  holly  decorations  must  be  placed  on  Christmas 
eve  and  destroyed  the  day   before  New  Year. 

The  Druids  of  eastern  Europe  used  the  cheerful  holly  in 
their  religious  rites  and  superstitions.  With  them  mistletoe 
was  also  sacred.  To  keep  the  evil  spirit  away,  they  were 
careful  to  place  a  sprig  of  holly  in  their  hair  while  cutting 
mistletoe  from  trees.  The  use  of  holly  in  winter  celebrations 
having  become  so  well  established  with  people,  the  Chris- 
tians gradually  adopted  its  use  at  Christmas  time.  It  also  be- 
came a  symbol  of  the  crucifixion,  the  red  fruits  symbolical- 
ly representing  drops  of  blood  and  a  holly  wreath  the  crown 
of  thorns.  Likewise,  today  we  see  the  cross,  a  symbol  of 
the  crucifixion,  displayed  during  the  Christmas  season,  a 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

In  early  day  legends  and  superstitions,  holly  was  believed 
to  have  the  power  of  protection  against  lightning;  thus  holly 
trees  were  planted  close  to  the  house.  Holly  having  the 
power  to  retain  its  leaves  in  winter  was  thought  to  be  a 
powerful  charm  against  witches. 

The  known  species  of  holly  are  numerous.  Nine  species 
are  native  in  Virginia.  Several  foreign  species  are  frequent 
in  our  ornamental  plantings.  The  American  holly  (Ilex 
opaca),  which  is  commonly  known  as  Christmas  holly,  is 
the  only  native  species  having  spiny  evergreen  leaves  and 
red  fruits.  A  variety  has  yellow  fruits.  It  occurs  naturally 
from  Florida  to  southeastern  New  England  and  west  to 
Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  In  Virginia  it  is  frequent 
in  the  eastern  counties  and  infrequent  in  the  mountains.  It 
occurs  as  a  shrub  or  sizeable  tree.  One  of  the  largest  trees 
of  the  American  holly  is  on  Hog  Island  along  the  James  in 
Surry   County. 

The  fruits  are  eaten  by  wildlife,  especially  songbirds.  Holly 
trees  are  unisexual.  Both  male  and  female  trees  must  be 
planted  if  berries  are  to  be  produced,  but  the  berries  de- 
velop on  the  female  trees  only. 

The  wood  of  holly  is  white  and  of  fine  grain.  It  is  used 
for  inlay  work  and  special  purposes  where  a  rather  soft 
white  wood  is  desired. 

The  yaupon  (Ilex  vomitoria)  has  small  spineless  ever- 
green leaves  and  red  fruit.  It  is  an  infrequent  species  in  our 
coastal  counties  and  not  commonly  available.  The  leaves 
contain  caffeine.  Indians  made  a  tea  of  the  leaves,  which 
they  drank  for  a  spring  tonic  and  emetic.  It  also  played 
important  part  in  religious  rites. 
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The  inkberry  (Ilex  glabra)  is  a  common  species  with 
spineless  evergreen  leaves.  It  is  prevalent  in  the  eastern 
counties.  The  fruits  are  black,  hence  unattractive.  They  are 
taken  by  wildlife.  In  early  colonial  days  the  juice,  pressed 
from  the  berries,  was  used  for  ink. 

Six  red  fruited  deciduous  shrubby  species  occur  in  Vir- 
ginia. Of  these  the  winterberry  (Ilex  verticillata)  is  most 
familiar.  It  grows  in  swamps  and  logs  over  the  State.  In 
the  fall  the  clusters  of  bright  red  fruit  are  conspicuous  along 
the  leafless  branches.  They  are  freely  eaten  by  wildlife; 
hence  the  fruited  branches  must  be  sought  early  in  the  fall. 
Winterberry  is  also  in  ornamental  use  when  it  can  be  plant- 
ed  in   moist  soil. 

The  possum  haw  {Ilex  decidua)  is  a  deciduous  red  fruit- 
ed species,  similar  to  the  winterberry,  and  occurs  in  low 
ground  throughout  the  State.  Mountain  holly  (Ilex  montana) 
is  a  deciduous,  red  fruited  species  utilized  by  wildlife.  Its 
fruiting  habit  is  not  attractive  to  man.  Ilex  amelanchier,  I. 
laevigata  and  /.  collina  are  red  fruited,  deciduous  species 
occurring  infrequently  in  the  State. 

Three  introduced  species  of  holly  are  frequent  in  the 
State  in  ornamental  plantings.  Chinese  holly  (Ilex  cornuta) 
is  an  evergreen  spiny  leaf  species  which  develops  clusters  of 
bright  red  fruit.  The  variety  burford  (/.  cornuta  var.  bur- 
jordii )  is  especially  attractive  and  popular  in  ornamental 
gardening. 

English  holly  (Ilex  aquifolium)  is  the  festive  species  of 
Europe.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in  our  gardens.  It  is  more 
exacting  as  to  soil  and  climate  than  our  American  holly. 
It  has  spiny  evergreen  leaves  and  the  clusters  of  red  fruits 
are  a  little  more  attractive  than  American  holly.  The  Jap- 
anese holly  ( Ilex  crenata )  has  small  glossy  green  leaves 
and  black  fruit.  It  is  an  attractive  evergreen  shrub  frequent 
in  our  ornamental  plantings. 


Believed  to  be  the  largest 
living  holly,  this  giant 
groivs  on  the  Game  Com- 
mission s  Hog  Island  water- 
foivl  refuge. 
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AND  MINE 


By  VIRGINIA  HOWDYSHELL 
Bolar,  Virginia 


IT  all  began  when  the  state  trapper  came  to  our  county  to 
trap  foxes.  In  our  county  as  in  many  others  throughout 
the  state,  the  fox  population  was  increasing  and  due 
to  danger  of  rabies,  they  had  to  be  thinned  out. 

Being  interested  in  fox  trapping  for  bounty,  Al  decided 
this  was  his  chance  to  learn  the  art  of  trapping,  and  so 
made  the  rounds  of  the  trapline  with  the  experienced  trap- 
per. 

He  listened  as  the  well  informed  gentleman  explained  all 
about  the  proper  places  to  make  a  perfect  dirt  hole  set, 
then  watched  when  he  located  the  right  spot,  put  on  gloves, 
took  a  square  of  canvas  from  his  pack,  walked  up  to  the 
place  and  spread  the  canvas  down.  He  then  stepped  on  the 
canvas,  set  the  pack  down  on  it,  and  with  a  long  handled 
steel  spade  began  to  dig  a  trap  bed. 

Al  took  in  every  detail  of  how  the  simple,  so  he  thought, 
dirt  hole  set  was  made.  From  that  day  on  my  Al  was  well 
on  his  way  to  becoming  a  trapper,  and  I  wound  up  a  part- 
ner. 

From  the  advertising  pages  of  a  well  known  magazine  we 
selected  the  name  of  a  gentleman  long  in  the  business,  who 


could  furnish  scents  and  baits,  as  well  as  other  trapping 
supplies. 

An  order  for  steel  traps,  stakes,  name  tags,  spade,  wax, 
odor  remover,  lures,  scents  and  trapping  instructions  was 
soon  on  its  way.  Fast  service,  just  as  promised  in  the  ad  and 
we  had  what  was  needed  to  go  after  sly  Reynard. 

Into  late  hours  of  the  night  we  read  and  re-read  the 
trapping  instructions — the  do's  and  don'ts  of  an  old  timer 
who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  following  the 
trapline.  Then  we  went  to  bed  with  plans  to  begin  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

As  morning  dawned,  I  was  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep 
by  the  rattle  of  pots  and  pans  in  the  kitchen.  That  Al!  What 
a  guy!  Dreamily  a  vision  of  ham  and  eggs  simmering  in 
the  hot  skillet  floated  through  my  head.  But  suddenly  I 
was  sitting  up  in  bed  wide  awake.  I  could  still  hear  the 
rattle  of  pots  and  pans  but  the  strong  pine  aroma  penetrat- 
ing my  nostrils  was  a  far  cry  from  the  smell  of  ham  and 

eggs- 

I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  hurried  to  the  kitchen  to  be 
greeted  with,  "Good  morning,  Pardner."  Through  the  mist 
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of  steam  filling  the  room  I  gazed  first  at  Al  and  then  at 
the  stove.  With  hlinking  eyes  I  looked  closer  at  the  practical- 
ly new,  once  white  enamel  cooker,  now  filled  to  its  hrim  with 
shiny  steel  traps  and  boiling  black  water.  For  a  moment 
I  thought  that  man  of  mine  was  losing  his  senses,  but  then 
I  remembered  what  the  trapping  book  said:  "Be  sure  to 
remove  all  human  scent."  Many,  many  boilings  later,  I 
was  to  search  the  books  for  odor  remover,  not  for  steel  traps 
but  for  my  ill  smelling  kitchen. 

On  a  frosty  morning  weighted  down  with  pack  basket 
containing  license,  permits  and  supplies,  Al  headed  out 
with  the  parting  words  of  his  partner  ringing  in  his  ears: 
"Make  the  sets  good  in  the  right  place  and  you  will  have 
no  trouble  getting  the  fox." 

Days  passed  into  weeks  and  still  our  trapline  failed  to 
produce  but  few  catches:  a  wildcat,  skunk  and  opossum. 
Many  sprung  traps  plus  several  foxy  looking  hairs  told  the 
same  tale.  The  fox  that  had  been  there  was  long  gone  now. 

But  this  team  of  trappers  weren't  quitters  so  over  and 
over  we  studied  ways  to  catch  the  biggest  coward  that  roam- 
ed the  forest,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  slyest. 

By  now  winter  was  setting  in,  and  the  battle  with  nature's 
elements  began.  Too,  our  supply  of  natural  scent  was  just 
about  gone.  Again  we  turned  to  the  advice  of  the  Old  Trap- 
per. Snow  sets  could  be  made,  and  by  using  a  special  so- 
lution dirt  sets  could  be  kept  from  freezing.  But  we  couldn't 
decide  whether  to  buy,  or  not  to  buy  more  liquid  scent.  The 
cost  per  ounce  was  high  and  with  such  a  light  catch  we  were 
going  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  red. 

Then  we  heard  about  Renny.  Renny  was  a  half  grown 
gray  fox  that  had  been  captured  in  the  woods  and  brought 
out  to  be  killed  and  turned  in  for  bounty.  The  killing  had 
been  delayed  and  after  a  visit  to  Renny's  owner,  Al  return- 
ed home  with  the  live  fox. 

At  long  last  we  were  really  in  business.  Soon  the  body 
waste  from  the  fox  would  supply  plenty  of  natural  scent 
for  the  dirt  hole  sets.  Then  he  could  be  killed  and  the  bounty 
collected. 

All  day  long  we  worked,  changing  a  large  wire  chicken 
coop  into  a  pen  that  would  safely  hold  a  fox.  Inside  the 
wire  pen  we  placed  a  long  wooden  box  filled  with  dry 
leaves  for  a  sleeping  nest  and  underneath  built  a  sloping 
tin  floor.  Finally  we  had  finished. 

Al  untied  the  box  and  held  it  close  to  the  door  of  the 
pen.  As  he  raised  the  lid  the  gray  ball  of  fur  in  one  leap 
landed  in  the  middle.  I,  with  my  nose  pressed  tight  against 
the  wire,  was  face  to  face  with  Renny.  Renny,  with  the  clear 
brown  eyes  that  sparkled  with  hate  and  fear.  For  a  moment 
animal  and  human  stared  at  each  other  and  then  the  thin, 
frightened  little  creature,  bounded  into  the  darkness  of  the 
nest. 

I  heard  the  rattle  of  a  chain  and  knew  Al  was  locking  the 
door.  My  eyes  wandered  to  the  wind-swept  hills  and  silent 
dark  mountains.  Their  unlimited  boundaries  were  home  to 
the  wild.  Gone  were  thoughts  of  the  trapline  and  vicious 
rabid  foxes.  Al  didn't  know  it,  but  he  had  just  lost  a  partner 
and  Renny  had  gained  a  friend. 

My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a  tap  on  the  shoulder 
and  I  heard  Al  say,  "Okay,  Pardner,  you  take  care  of  this 
fox."  And  take  good  care  I  would  for  already  I  had  made 
up  my  mind,  Renny  would  be  granted  a  reprieve  from 
death. 

Daily  I  visited  the  pen  humming  a  tune  and  talking  soft- 


ly, hoping  that  Renny  would  get  used  to  the  sound  of  my 
voice  and  come  out  of  hiding.  Several  weeks  passed  but 
the  only  sign  of  the  fox  was  a  dry  watering  can  and  empty 
food  tray.  This  I  knew:  he  had  a  good  appetite,  for  he  was 
cleaning  up  every  particle  of  the  well  balanced  diet. 

Then  one  evening  when  nearing  the  pen  I  heard  a  noise. 
Renny  had  been  out  of  the  nest,  but  heard  me  coming  and 
jumped  back  inside.  I  placed  food  and  water  in  the  pans 
then  went  to  the  back  of  the  pen  and  waited.  In  just  a  few 
minutes  he  crawled  out  again.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes. 
I  still  pictured  Renny  as  small  and  thin  with  dull  gray  hair, 
but  now  I  was  looking  at  a  large  and  beautiful  animal.  Sud- 
denly he  reared  up  on  his  hind  legs,  held  his  head  high  and 
began  to  sniff.  He  ran  to  the  other  end  of  the  pen,  then 
back,  then  decided  eating  was  more  important  than  playing 
hide  and  seek,  and  quickly  went  to  work  on  his  food.  Quiet- 
ly, I  walked  away. 

Next  day  I  returned,  very  determined  that  fox  and  I  were 
going  to  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk. 

"Renny,"  I  began.  "Don't  you  realize  by  now  that  I  will 
not  harm  you?  Day  after  day  I  have  brought  food  and 
water,  and  just  between  you  and  me  in  the  not-too-distant 
future  I  will  let  you  go  free." 

I  listened  but  all  was  silent  except  for  the  tinkle  of 
water  in  a  nearby  stream  and  murmuring  wind  on  the 
mountain.  "Please,  Renny,"  I  begged.  "Come  out  of  that 
box  and  be  friends." 

Then  it  happened.  First  a  black  pointed  nose  appeared, 
reddish  ears  wiggled,  then  out  stepped  the  full  grown  gray 
fox.  He  stretched  his  sleek  looking  body,  waved  the  long 
bushy  tail,  opened  his  mouth  and  yawned  looking  at  me 
through  sleepy  eyes.  "Hello  Renny,"  I  whispered. 

Trapping  season  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Already  Al  had 
lifted  his  traps,  cleaned,  waxed  and  hung  them  up.  Only 
a  beginner  but  by  trial  and  error  he  was  learning  the  where, 
what  and  when  of  the  trapline,  and  come  next  season  I  knew 
my  Al  would  again  follow  the  steel  trail. 

As  for  me  I  had  one  more  act  to  preform  before  I  cal- 
led it  quits.  Slowly  I  walked  the  well  worn  path  to  the 
wire  pen  that  had  housed  Renny  for  many  moons.  I  un- 
locked the  door,  then  hesitated  before  opening  it.  What 
would  happen  to  the  gray  fox?  Would  he  survive  if  I  set 
him  free?  There  was  one  chance  he  would  and  that  chance 
I  had  to  take. 

Like  many  times  before  Renny  crawled  out  of  his  nest. 
For  the  last  time  I  looked  into  the  now  trusting,  brown  eyes 
and  began.  "Listen,  Renny.  See  yonder  mountain.  That  is 
your  real  home  and  there  you  will  find  others  of  your  kind. 
When  I  open  the  door  run  fast,  Renny,  just  as  fast  and  far 
as  you  can."  I  know  that  fox  understood  what  I  said.  He 
wiggled  his  ears,  blinked  his  eyes,  took  a  farewell  look 
around  the  pen  then  jumped  through  the  open  door. 

Slowly  at  first,  then  faster  he  walked  and  soon  the  slight- 
ly used  muscles  limbered  up  and  Renny  began  to  run.  Down 
by  the  creek  up  the  hill  and  into  the  deep  woods. 

With  binoculars  focused  on  the  path  Renny  had  chosen  to 
travel,  I  watched  and  waited,  hoping  to  catch  one  more 
glimpse  of  my  animal  friend.  Sure  enough,  I  saw  him  weav- 
ing his  way  up  and  up  the  rocky  ridge.  Suddenly  he  stopped, 
turned  and  looked  back.  I  listened.  No,  it  wasn't  imagination. 
I  was  actually  hearing  fine,  fierce  barks.  It  wasn't  the  voice 
of  Renny,  but  a  call  of  the  wild.  The  tall  pines  waved  and 
the  big  oaks  whispered,  "Sir  Reynard  is  coming  home." 
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By  R.  M.  RYCKMAN 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Photos  by  Leon  Kesteloo 


THIS  past  spring  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  announced  that  they  had  decided  to 
introduce  into  some  recently  impounded  waters  of 
Virginia,  northern  pike,  an  old  rough  and  tumble  friend  of 
mine  from  Minnesota  and  Canada.  Thereby  hangs  the  tale 
of  a  trip  to  Quebec  where  we  caught  fish  and  met  an  inter- 
esting personality,  Mac  Bujold,  Provincial  Game  Warden. 

Shortly  after  the  Virginia  Game  Commission's  announce- 
ment, Leon  Kesteloo,  their  photographer,  showed  some 
slides  of  a  northern  pike  fishing  trip  in  Canada  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Virginia  Anglers  Club. 

After  the  program,  I  made  the  statement  that  northern 
pike  would  hit  a  streamer  fly  and  raise  pluperfect  heck 
when  caught  on  light  tackle.  In  spite  of  disagreeing  com- 
ments from  various  members  of  the  Anglers  Club,  Leon, 
an  avid  fly  fisherman,  was  immediately  interested.  That 
night  we  tentatively  agreed  on  a  trip  together,  somewhere 
in  Quebec,  to  test  the  validity  of  my  statement. 

After  a  few  sessions  with  maps  and  a  letter  to  Canadian 
Game  and  Fish  Department,  we  decided  on  Lake  Parent  in 
Northern  Quebec,  really  a  chain  of  lakes  on  Bell  River 
which  flows  northward  into  James  Bay.  We  were  assured 
by  the  outfitter  to  whom  we  wrote  that  northern  pike  were 
plentiful,  plus  walleyes  and  lake  trout. 

We  chose  early  June  since  we  felt  there  would  be  less 
fishing  traffic  and  also  less  weeds  on  the  lake  surface  to 
interfere  with  the  fly  fishing.  On  previous  trips  to  Minnesota 
and  Canada  in  July  and  August  it  was  necessary  to  get  the 
streamers  down  five  or  six  feet  which  meant  we  had  weed 
trouble  before  and  after  hooking  fish.  A  northern  on  a  fly 
rod  over  a  weed  bed  is  a  poor  prospect  for  the  landing  net. 

We  reached  Lake  Parent,  some  1,150  miles  from  Richmond 
in  the  afternoon  of  June  9th,  just  a  little  over  three  weeks 
after  "ice  out."  It  didn't  take  us  long  to  unpack  our  gear, 
introduce  my  wife,  Alice,  to  the  wood  burning  cook  stove 
in  the  "Deluxe  cabin  with  indoor  plumbing,"  and  get  ready 
to  wet  a  line. 

Right  here  and  now  before  someone  begins  to  feel  sorry 
for  that  "poor  woman,"  let  me  set  the  record  straight.  That 
"poor  woman"  is  an  artist  on  an  old  fashioned  cook  stove, 
and  we  carried  the  wood!  She  would  rather  go  along  and 
cook  the  biscuits,  pies,  hotcakes,  fish  fillets  and  such  that 
she   knows   I'll   eat,   than   put   up   with   my   upset   digestive 


Warden  Mac  Bujold,  the  author,  Leon  Kesteloo,   and   Pete,  Cree   Indian 
guide,  examine  part  of  the  catch. 

system  Avhen  I  return  from  a  trip.  Also,  when  she  takes  a 
notion  to  fish  she  can  hold  her  own  in  any  ordinary  com- 
pany and  on  a  few  occasions  has  outfished  an  "expert." 
To  put  it  bluntly,  I  haven't  the  heart  or  digestive  system  to 
leave  her  at  home. 

Let's  get  back  to  the  story.  We  had  arranged  for  a  guide 
to  fish  with  us  for  three  days,  but  from  early  afternoon 
until  dark  is  a  long  time  that  far  north  and  our  guide  was 
not  due  till  the  following  morning.  Leon  is  a  restless  person 
and  hard  to  hold  down,  and  therefore  we  soon  had  rods  to- 
gether and  were  on  the  lake  hunting  a  likely  place.  Within 
sight  of  the  cabin  was  a  point  running  into  the  lake  that 
looked  as  if  it  continued  under  water  as  a  rocky  bar.  I 
cut  the  motor,  slowed  down  and  was  trying  to  get  the  anchor 
rope  untangled  and  the  anchor  down  when  I  heard  a  grunt, 
turned  around  and  from  the  pleased  grin  that  greeted  me 
I  knew  the  action  had  started.  A  small  spoon  on  a  spinning 
outfit  accounted  for  the  first  northern  of  the  trip,  a  puny 
little  two  pounder.  We  took  over  a  dozen  fish  in  the  next 
couple  of  hours,  walleyes  and  northerns,  but  all  on  the  small 
side. 

The  next  three  days  we  spent  with  the  guide,  learning  the 
lake  and  small  rivers  running  into  it.  We  did  more  traveling 
than  we  did  fishing  but  we  did  catch  some  fish.  Pete,  the 
guide,  couldn't  understand  why  we  weren't  willing  to  anchor 
the  boat  or  drift  and  throw  huge  spoons  hour  after  hour 
in  an  attempt  to  hook  a  big  one.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
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day  we  finally  found  what  we  were  looking  for,  shallow 
bays  with  weedy,  brushy,  undercut  banks,  where  the  north- 
erns were  feeding  on  bait  fish.  Here  we  unlimbered 
the  fly  rods  and  started  to  really  fish.  We  actually  had 
that  silent  Cree  Indian  whooping  and  laughing  out  loud.  A 
long  cast  to  a  swirl  might  end  up  with  fish  on  for  a  short 
run  and  a  thrown  hook,  but  before  we  could  strip  in  line 
for  another  cast  we  would  be  onto  another  fish.  Even  though 
we  were  still  in  the  two  and  three  pound  class,  I  had  made 
my  point.  Those  northerns  were  acting  as  if  they  hadn't  fed 
since  ice  was  out  and  those  white  bear  hair  and  feather 
streamers  were  the  only  thing  to  eat. 

These  streamers  are  home  brewed  on  2/0  and  3/0  hooks 
with  6X  shanks.  Some  of  the  flies  measure  4%"  over  all. 
The  polar  bear  hair  is  of  extra  length  and  the  streamer 
feathers  are  the  neck  and  saddle  hackles  from  a  capon.  A 
nine  foot  bug  rod  with  a  G.  A.  F.  line  handles  them  very 
well. 

We  had  a  total  of  twelve  days  to  fish  and  we  fished  eleven 
days  out  of  the  twelve.  We  had  rain  three  days  but  only 
one  day  did  it  rain  hard  enough  and  long  enough  to  keep 
us  off  the  water.  One  of  the  rainy  days  produced  the  best 
walleye  fishing  we  had  on  the  trip.  We  adopted  a  system  of 
fishing  together  during  the  day  and  then  after  an  early 
supper  Leon  and  I  would  go  separate  ways  to  find  fishing 
grounds  to  our  liking.  In  this  way  we  covered  much  more 
water  and  we  could  fish  as  we  pleased.  It  was  Leon  that 
discovered  the  most  productive  spot  and  he  boated  thirteen 
northerns  in  less  than  an  hour  of  fishing  anchored  in  one 
spot.  We  both  returned  the  next  evening  to  the  same  area 
in  separate  boats  and  anchored  about  fifty  yards  apart.  In 
a  little  over  an  hour  I  boated  seven.  The  largest,  four  pounds 
ten  ounces.  This  fish  turned  out  to  be  the  heaviest  of  the 
trip.  In  the  same  length  of  time  Leon  boated  ten.  The 
mosquitoes  finally  chased  us  off  the  water  and  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  how  many  we  could  have  netted.  As  the 
sun  sets  and  the  wind  settles,  those  Quebec  mosquitoes  go  to 
work  and  repellents  only  seem  to  urge  them  to  greater  ef- 
fort. 

All  of  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  the  trip  didn't  come  from 
fishing.  When  we  first  arrived  at  the  camp  we  asked  the 
outfitter  to  tell  the  game  warden  to  call  on  us  when  he  came 
around.  As  we  were  finishing  supper  on  the  evening  of 
the  third  day,  a  neatly  uniformed  man  appeared  at  our 
cabin  door  and  introduced  himself  as  Mac  Bujold,  pro- 
vinical  game  and  fish  warden,  and  asked  if  he  could  help 
us  in  any  way.  At  eleven-thirty  p.m.  we  were  still  talking, 
drinking  coffee  and  making  marks  on  a  topographical  map 
of  the  area.  One  more  long  evening  and  a  Sunday  morning 
convinced  us  that  we  had  met  a  dedicated  conservation 
officer  that  other  fishermen  and  hunters  would  enjoy  know- 
ing, and  this  is  our  way  of  introducing  him  to  the  readers 
of  Virginia  Wildlife. 

What  is  your  favorite  method  of  travel?  Airplane,  with 
floats,  skis,  or  wheels;  canoe,  with  or  without  kicker; 
boat  with  25  hp.  motor;  auto  or  snowmobile;  or  even  a 
gasoline  powered  private  railroad  car  that  will  carry  three 
people  if  you  squeeze  them  up?  It  could  be  that  you  are  a 
rugged  soul  and  prefer  walking  and  carrying  a  pair  of  snow- 
shoes  in  case  of  an  early  snow  two  feet  deep.  Personally,  I 
prefer  a  helicopter  that  allows  a  slow  good  look  at  the  country 
and  a  built  in  "land  anywhere''  feature  (well,  most  any- 
where) . 


Mac  Bujold.  provincial  fish  and  game  warden, 
stationed  at  Senneterre,  Quebec,  uses  all  of  the  above 
named  methods  of  travel  in  covering  the  towns,  lakes,  rivers 
and  bush  country  in  the  district  assigned  to  him.  Mac 
admits  that  he  avoids  the  walking  and  snowshoe  routine  as 
much  as  possible  because  he  can  cover  so  little  territory  with 
so  great  an  output  of  effort.  One  look  at  the  bush  country, 
in  any  season,  will  bring  immediate  agreement  from  'most 
anyone. 

To  locate  Mac  and  his  responsibilities  a  little  better 
geographically,  Senneterre  is  about  215  air  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  Canada.  By  highway  it  is  275 
miles  of  two  lane  blacktop  and  gravel  (23  miles).  As  you 
cross  the  Quebec  River,  on  Canadian  Highway  11,  and  head 
north  you  can  look  back  and  see  the  beautiful  old  govern- 
ment building  rising  high  above  the  river.  The  southern 
boundary  of  Mac's  district  starts  at  the  northern  boundary 
of  La  Verendrye  Provincial  Park  and  runs  175  miles  north, 
to  within  110  miles  of  James  Bay. 

There  aren't  any  obvious  landmarks  on  the  north 
boundry  unless  one  would  use  Lake  Grasset,  Matagami  or 
Maicasage  as  map  locations.  The  west  boundry  of  the 
district  is  a  line  running  north  and  south  approximately 
through  the  towns  of  Malartic,  Amos  and  Matagami,  the 
east  at  a  survey  line  140  miles  east  of  Senneterre.  These 
boundaries  encompass  approximately  31.500  square  miles, 
an  area  3/4  the  size  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and 
3  times  the  size  of  the  state  of  Maryland.  West  from 
Senneterre  there  is  a  strip  of  rather  heavily  populated  area 
about  40  miles  wide  that  stretches  to  the  west  edge.  Accord- 
ing to  the  local  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  this  strip 
has  a  population  of  approximately  35,000  supported  by 
mining,  lumbering,  agriculture  and  tourists.  Since  this  area 
is  liberally  supplied  with  lakes,  river  and  game,  the  tourists 
are  hunters  and  fishermen  according  to  the  season.  The 
residents   are   also   hunters   and   fishermen. 

This  "populated"  area  of  less  than  25  people  per  square 
mile  is  only  about  one  twentieth  of  Mac's  district;  the  rest, 
made  up  of  lakes,  rivers  and  bush,  is  populated  by  Cree 
Indian  trappers,  a  few  outfitters,  moose,  fur  bearing  animals 
and  fish.  During  the  summer  months  the  population  is 
augmented  by  mosquitoes,  blackflies  and  fishermen.  The 
mosquitoes  and  blackflies  are  indigenous  to  the  bush;  the 
fishermen    mostly    from   stateside   and,   if   auto   license   tags 

(Continued   on   page  22) 
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Nature's  Assassin  .  .  . 
THE  BUTCHER  BIRD 

By  BILL  KOVACH 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

ASSASSIN!  Butcher-bird!  Nine-killer!  are  only  a  few 
of  the  descriptive  names  given  to  one  of  nature's  most 
deceptively  innocent  looking  killers. 
Ounce  for  ounce,  probably  the  meanest  thing  in  feathers, 
the  shrike  is  a  scourge  to  anything  its  tiny  size  can  seize 
and  lift  off  the  ground.  This  small  songbird  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  fireside  conversation  for  those  fortunate  (or 
unfortunate  as  the  case  may  be)  enough  to  have  seen  this 
miniature  killer  in  action. 


My  first  experience  with  the  shrike  was  enough  to  de- 
stroy my  like  for  birds  in  any  form  or  fashion  had  not  an 
old  hand  convinced  me  that  the  bird  was  a  wonder  of  its 
kind.  I  was  just  a  boy  and  an  old  hunter  named  Sam  had 
taken  his  time  to  teach  me  what  he  could  of  the  rudiments 
of  hunting.  One  day  he  decided  it  was  time  that  I  got  either 
my  first  deer  or  a  good  case  of  "buck  fever"  to  talk  about. 

We  hiked  into  the  Buffalo  Mountains  of  east  Tennessee 
long  before  daybreak  on  one  of  those  crisp  autumn  mornings 
when  you  feel  that  everything  in  the  world  must  be  made 
of  pure  crystal  and  the  air  seems  to  clean  your  insides  at 
every  breath.  With  great  care  my  teacher  settled  me  in  a 
stand  he  had  chosen  the  day  before. 

"Now,  this  stand  almost  straddles  a  game  trail  I  found 
the   other   day.   You   sit   here   real   quiet,"   Sam    instructed, 


"and  before  long  you'll  get  your  chance.  I'll  be  up  to  your 
right  a  ways  and  behind  you  a  little  so  you'll  have  clear 
shooting.  Good  luck,  boy,  and  remember — be  quiet  enough 
to  hear  the  sap  running  in  the  trees  and  you'll  be  all  right." 

Following  Sam's  instructions  so  faithfully  that  at  times 
I  almost  passed  out  before  I  felt  like  I  ought  to  breathe 
again,  it  wasn't  long  before  I  began  to  hear  noises.  As  it 
became  lighter  I  could  see  that  the  first  sound  was  that 
of  chipmunks  playing  on  a  dead  log.  The  next  noise,  though, 
was  a   deer. 

First  I  heard  him  and  then,  off  behind  the  thickets,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  brown  body.  "I'll  wait  till  I'm  sure  I 
can  hit  him,"  I  told  myself  as  I  settled  the  gun  in  my 
shoulder  and  began  to  follow  the  deer  with  my  sights.  A 
little  "pat  pat"  on  the  leaves  rang  in  my  ears  and  a  little 
mouse  came  scampering  across  in  front  of  my  stand. 

Then,  just  as  the  deer — my  first  deer — was  almost  close 
enough  for  me,  all  hell  broke  loose!  I  could  hear  the  swish 
in  the  air  before  I  saw  the  ball  of  gray  fuzz  streak  down  and 
hit  the  mouse  dead  center.  Well,  with  the  squeaking  of  the 
mouse,  and  the  rattle  of  the  leaves  as  that  mouse  fought 
for  his  life  with  the  killer  from  the  sky,  I  guess  I  lost  all 
control.  Anyway,  my  finger  squeezed  and  the  gun  exploded, 
slamming  me  against  the  tree  behind  me  and  sending  my 
deer  four  counties  away  to  do  his  feeding. 

Of  course,  Sam  was  there  on  the  double  to  see  my  first 
kill.  When  I  told  him  how  that  devil  of  a  gray  bird  had 
messed  up  the  whole  trip  he  just  laughed  and  said,  "Must've 
been  a  butcher-bird.  I  noticed  a  lot  of  locust  bushes  around 
here."  He  added,  "What  you  saw  might  have  been  as  good 
as  killing  a  deer  anyway.  You  just  saw  one  of  the  dangdest 
pieces  of  fluff  on  two  wings  anywhere  in  the  world.  Its 
real  name  is  the  shrike.  They  have  the  looks  of  a  songbird 
and  the  ways  of  a  hawk." 

That  just  about  describes  the  bird,  for  they  do  look  like 
songbirds  (in  fact,  that's  just  what  they  are),  but  they  act 
like  hawks.  There  are  some  200  known  shrikes  and  only 
two  of  those  live  in  the  United  States,  the  loggerhead  and 
the  northern. 

The  loggerhead  is  the  only  native,  ranging  all  over  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  robin 
with  blue-gray  back  and  wings  and  an  ashy  white  breast. 
This  shrike,  like  all  its  relatives,  wears  a  black  "bandit's 
mask"  across  its  eyes  giving  it  a  very  sinister  look.  A 
hooked,  toothed  beak  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  small 
hawk,  but  its  feet  are  those  of  a  songbird  and  not  the 
strong  talons  of  the  other  meat  eaters.  The  diet  of  this 
little  killer  consists  of  insects,  small  birds  (including 
English  sparrows)  and  such  small  mammals  as  field  mice 
and   shrews. 

Its  northern  cousin  is  much  the  same,  perhaps  a  little 
larger  with  a  black  and  gray  back  with  a  white  breast.  This 
bird  breeds  in  the  far  north  and  visits  the  northern  part 
of   the   U.   S.  only   in   the  winter. 

When  spring  brings  the  mating  urge  on  the  shrikes,  the 
brambles  and  thickets  no  longer  echo  the  harsh  notes  of 
these  killer  birds.  Instead,  the  sex  urge  seems  to  push  aside 
their  viciousness  and  turns  them  into  sweetly  singing 
Romeos.  The  female  will  lay  six  or  seven  dull  white  eggs 
spotted  with  brown  or  red-brown.  From  these  hatch  a  new 
brood  of  the  feathered  death  dealers. 

From  their  early  days  until  they  earn  their  wings  these 
little  birds  spend  most  of  their  time  sharpening  their  hunting 
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BRAIN  WORM  SEARCH  UNDERTAKEN.  Opening  day  deer  hunters  in  many  parts  of  Virginia  were 

asked  to  donate  their  deer  heads  to  science  as  biologists  strove  to  learn  more  about 
the  range  and  importance  of  the  brain  worm  in  Virginia  deer  herds.  Personnel  of 
the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  the  Virginia  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  collected  deer 
heads  from  hunters  in  seven  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  plus  Quantico 
Military  Reservation  and  Camp  A.  P.  Hill  in  eastern  Virginia. 

The  brain  worm  has  been  found  at  widely  scattered  points  in  Virginia  and  biologists  want 
to  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  geographic  distribution  and  intensity  of  these 
infections.  The  worms  themselves  are  about  three  inches  long,  resemble  human 
hairs  and  are  found  attached  to  the  delicate  covering,  or  meninges,  of  the  brain. 
Large  numbers  of  these  parasites  have  been  known  to  disrupt  the  functioning  of 
the  animal's  nervous  system  causing  loss  of  balance  and  poor  muscular  coordina- 
tion. They  are  not  dangerous  to  humans  and  since  they  are  found  only  in  the  brain 
which  is  not  normally  eaten,  they  do  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  meat  for  human 
consumption. 

The  direct  effect  of  these  parasites  on  Virginia  deer  herds  is  not  currently  thought 
to  be  important.  However,  diseases,  parasites  and  nutrition  frequently  have 
combined  effects  that  significantly  affect  the  productivity  of  wildlife  popula- 
tions. The  donation  of  heads  to  the  research  project  was  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  hunters. 


MECKLENBURG  WATERFOWL  AREA  PURCHASED.  The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  has 
purchased  505  acres  of  land  plus  surface  easements  on  an  additional  300  acres 
along  the  shores  of  the  new  Gaston  Reservoir.  The  area,  to  be  known  as  the  Elm  Hill 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  will  be  used  primarily  as  a  waterfowl  refuge.  The  land 
was  purchased  from  S.  G.  Farrar  who  reserved  one  year  to  liquidate  his  farming 
operations. 

The  Commission  hopes  to  build  up  a  sizable  goose  and  duck  population  in  the  area  which  now 
has  very  limited  waterfowl  shooting.  Game  Division  Chief  Dick  Cross  said 
that  new  reservoirs  nearly  always  attract  numbers  of  waterfowl  which  feed  on  the 
newly  submerged  plants.  The  game  officials  hope  that  the  new  refuge  will  bring 
these  birds  back  year  after  year. 


COMMISSION  BUYS  FAIRYSTONE  FARMS.  The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  recently 
completed  arrangements  to  purchase  4,811  acres  of  Fairystone  Farms  adjacent  to 
Philpott  Reservoir.  The  area  has  been  managed  as  a  public  hunting  area  in  past 
years  through  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  private  owners  and  the  Game 
Commission,  and  will  be  open  again  for  this  hunting  season  with  no  special  regu- 
lations. The  area  adjoins  4,750  acres  of  public  hunting  land  belonging  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  shores  of  Philpott  Reservoir,  and  offers  big  game 
and  small  game  hunting. 
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By  CARL  SHIRES 

Richmond.    Virginia 

WHEN  W.  A.  (Bill)  Kindervater,  Richmond  milkman, 
gets  those  calls  in  the  middle  of  a  frosty  night,  they 
rarely  deal  with  such  things  as  requests  for  a  pint  of 
sour  cream  or  complaints  over  rattling  bottles. 

They  usually  don't  deal  with  milkman  business  at  all.  The 
callers,  instead,  probably  have  a  mink  after  their  chickens 
or  a  beaver  colony  flooding  their  low  land. 

They  want  help.  They  want  Bill  Kindervater,  of  2415 
Aiken  Drive,  to  come  and  bring  his  traps. 

For  in  an  era  when  trappers  are  about  as  scarce  as  skunks 
that  smell  good,  Bill  Kindervater  is  a  trapper  par  excellent. 

Knowledge  of  the  ways,  the  manners,  the  habits,  and  the 
activities  of  animals  fill  his  head.  He  knows  their  appetites, 
their  strengths,  their  weaknesses  and  their  sex  habits.  He 
knows  the  sort  of  nights  they're  on  the  move,  the  sort  when 
they  stick  to  the  den. 

To  those  not  so  knowledgeable  as  he,  he  seems  to  know 
even  how  and  what  they're  thinking. 

The  chicken-robbing  mink  with  Bill  Kindervater  after 
him  is  mighty  apt  to  get  himself  sewed  into  milady's  fur 
coat. 

Like  two  years  ago  in  Hanover  county.  Thirty-four  laying 
hens  in  three  nights  had  fallen  victim  to  a  night  time  ma- 


rauder. The  owner  called  Richmond  and  Bill  Kindervater. 
One  night's  trap  set  and  Bill  had  himself  a  chicken-killing 
mink. 

In  an  area  fanning  in  an  approximate  50-mile  radius 
from  Richmond — into  Henrico.  Chesterfield.  Hanover,  Caro- 
line. Cumberland.  Goochland,  Charles  City  and  New  Kent 
counties — there  are  few  creek  banks  he  has  not  trod,  few 
ponds  he  has  not  surveyed  with  a  practiced  trapper's  eye. 

For  39  of  his  51  years,  he  has  been  a  part-time  trapper, 
since  he  caught  his  first  mink  at  age  12  in  his  home  county 
of  Henrico. 

He  is  a  stolid,  broad-chested  hobbyist,  with  a  hobby  that 
pays  for  itself  in  good  years,  but  who  doesn't  concern  him- 
self if  it  doesn't. 

Last  year,  as  example,  it  just  about  paid  its  way.  with 
an  accumulated  catch  of  38  beaver,  three  otter,  two  mink, 
86  muskrats,  and  24  coons. 

Furs  don't  sell  as  high  as  they  used  to — roughly  $7  for 
a  beaver,  $15  for  an  otter,  $2  for  a  coon,  $8  for  a  mink  and 
$1  for  a  muskrat — but  the  nearly  $500  worth  of  fur  he  sold 
took  care  of  a  lot  of  gasoline,  auto  depreciation,  and  in- 
vestment in  traps. 

For  Mrs.  Kindervater,  it  pays.  She  has  a  muskrat  coat. 
For  daughter,  Helen  (Mrs.  Wayne  Roberts),  it  pays.  She 
has  a  beaver  coat.  For  assorted  female  relatives  and  friends, 
it  pays.  They  wear  mink  chokers. 

For  a  lot  of  property  owners,  it  pays.  Bill  concentrates  on 
catching  nuisance  animals,  always  with  permission  and 
usually  at  the  request  of  the  owners  of  the  land  on  which 
he  sets   his  traps. 

For  twin  sons,  Robert  and  William,  it  has  paid  too. 
Through  the  years,  they  have  absorbed  much  of  their  father's 
knowledge  of  the  animal  world,  spent  hour  after  pleasurable 
hour  along  the  creeks  and  in  the  fields,  and  grown  into  man- 
hood with  delinquency  a  word  they've  heard  about,  but 
never  practiced. 

Bill  Kindervater  likes  to  spread  his  animal  lore.  He 
likes  especially  to  spread  it  to  boys,  help  them  grow  to  be 
men.  His  own  twins  are  now  25.  Last  year,  with  Robert 
off  in  Germany  as  a  military  policeman  and  William  con- 
cerned with  his  own  family  and  job,  their  father  frequently 
found  youngsters  to  run  a  trap  line  with  him.  Once  he 
took  a  dozen  boy  scouts  down  a  trap  line  with  him,  showed 
them  things  that  few  scoutmasters  know. 

They  had  never  had  a  trip  along  a  creek  like  that  before, 
those  lucky  youngsters  he  chose.  He  could  tell  them  every 
animal  that  had  been  out  all  night,  where  they  went,  what 
they   did,  what  they  found  to  eat. 

He   could    tell    them    where   a    beaver   slid    down    a  bank, 


Bill    Kindervater,    10    beaver,    9    muskrat    and    one    coon. 


Beaver  lodge  in  Caroline  county. 
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where  a  coon  went  digging  for  a  holed-up  crayfish,  where 
a  wide-ranging  otter  left  some  belly  fur  when  he  sprung  a 
trap. 

He  could  show  them  heaver  cuttings,  explain  the  con- 
struction of  a  beaver  dam,  point  out  where  a  fox  sat  on  a 
mound  of  sawdust  in  one  of  his  nightlife  foxy  doings. 

He  could  tell  them  stories  to  make  them  chuckle — about 
the  time  he  caught  a  10-inch  bass  in  a  muskrat  trap  and 
gave  his  unusual  catch  to  a  fellow  for  supper;  about  how  he 
used  to  catch  skunks,  but  Mrs.  Kindervater  wouldn't  let  him 
bring  them  home;  how  he  manages  to  get  himself  about 
one  good  ducking  every  season  when  boot  slips  off  log. 

He  tells  them  that  an  otter  travels  every  night  and  springs 
traps  as  he  goes;  that  a  muskrat  goes  out  'most  every  night; 
and  that  beavers  will  use  their  store  of  hardwood  bark  when 
the  weather  turns  particularly  cold. 

He  will  take  them  to  a  beaver  dam,  explain  that  the  wide- 
tailed  chompers  will  flood  and  kill  the  timber  in  an  area  up 
to  50  acres,  that  they  will  mow  down  an  acre  of  small 
pine  and  supplement  their  piney  brush  with  leaves  and  mud 
to  build  dams. 

He  will  take  them  to  a  clear  spot  in  the  water  and  show 
them  hardwood  logs  on  the  bottom  near  the  beaver's  home. 
He'll  get  a  long  stick,  touch  the  log  and  watch  it  float  to 
the  top. 

But  he  can't  explain  to  his  wide-eyed  companions  why 
this  is  so,  what  magic  a  beaver  works  to  keep  the  log  on 
the  bottom.  There  is  no  mud  piled  on  the  ends,  no  obvious 
tie-down. 

"The  Indians  always  said  they  sucked  the  air  out  of 
them  so  they  wouldn't  float.  I  can't  explain  it  myself  and 
don't  know  anybody  who  can,"  he  says. 

While  in  the  beaver  area,  he  will  explain  some  more  on 
the  life  and  times  of  the  timber  cutters  for  many  years 
virtually  extinct  in  Virginia. 

The  boys  he  takes  to  the  woods  are  apt  to  get  other  treats 
also,  sights  and  sounds  of  the  woods — a  turkey  gobbler 
rocketing  through  the  pines,  a  startled  deer  white-flagging 
it  over  a  ridge,  a  squirrel  chattering  indignantly  at  these 
intruders,  a  set  of  massive  buck  horns  brushed  off  against 
a  poplar  in  a  late  winter  shedding  routine. 

At  home,  he  preserves  as  a  bait  attraction  jars  of  beaver 
castor — musk-like  glands  from  the  male. 

He  is  careful  to  mark  the  source  of  the  castor,  whether 
it  was  acquired  in  New  Kent  or  Cumberland  county.  If  he 
deposits  some  Cumberland  castor  near  a  New  Kent  trap, 
the  New  Kenter  is  going  to  swim  over  to  check  the  source 
of  that  strange  fellow  in  the  neighborhood.  And  when  he 
swims  over,  he  just  might  be  making  his  first  move  toward 
the   tanning    factory. 


As  coon  lure.  Bill  Kindervater  uses  a  mixture  of  oils.  For 
otter,  there  is  otter  musk  and  oils.  The  otter,  a  curious  crea- 
ture, will  come  to  the  bank  to  check  on  just  about  any 
strange  odor,  including  a  drop  of  Mrs.  Kindervater's  perfume. 
For  mink  and  muskrats.  oil  combinations  and  musk  will 
draw  them  in. 

There  are  jars  filled  with  preserved  lures  in  a  shed  back 
of  the  Kindervater   house. 

He  avoids  meat  baits.  Use  of  meat  might  mean  catching 
a  dog.  He  takes  elaborate  precautions,  both  in  places  of 
set  and  use  of  guard  sticks  set  up  about  a  trap,  to  avoid 
trapping  a  dog. 

And  because  of  that  precaution,  he  rarely  traps  for  fox. 
"Any  set  for  a  fox  is  a  dog  set  except  for  the  mound  set," 
he  explains. 

A  mound  set  is  one  on  top  of  a  rotted  stump  or  some 
similar  vantage  point  slightly  above  ground  level.  That's 
the  kind  of  place  where  a  fox  likes  to  sit  and  look  around 
wisely  and  grin  hungrily.  When  he  effects  a  mound  set,  he 
is  apt  to  bait  with  a  piece  of  mouse,  "but  anything  that 
smells  will  attract  a  fox." 

Once  in  a  great  while  as  Trapper  Kindervater  approaches 
his  traps,  he  hears  some  hooting,  quacking  or  cawing  going 
on.  That  means  he's  caught  an  owl,  duck  or  crow;  such 
catches  generally  are  in  muskrat  traps  near  water's  edge. 

A  quick  trap  spring  and  those  catches  usually  are  on  their 
way — having  lost  little  but  their  dignity. 

Once  home  with  his  catches,  Bill  Kindervater  is  a  deft 
man  with  a  knife — a  thin-bladed  pocket  knife  that  he's 
careful  not  to  hone  too  sharp.  It's  got  to  be  just  right.  Too 
dull  and  it  won't  do  the  job,  too  sharp  and  the  tiniest  slip 
means  ruined  fur. 

The  tough-hided  beaver  is  the  toughest  skin-out  of  all,  but 
to  the  novice  who  stands  watching  it  doesn't  look  tough  at 
all  when  he  does  it. 

He  hand  scrapes  the  meat  from  the  skin,  stretches,  stores, 
and  ships  off  to  the  tanner  about  two  big  batches  each 
season. 

He  extends  that  skinning  ability  to  his  other  outdoors- 
manship.  He  gets  the  hide  off  a  squirrel  in  something  less 
than  a  minute — and  no  hair.  He  can  skin  a  deer  while  most 
hunters  are  contemplating  where  to  begin.  He  cleans  a 
turtle  with  turtle-soup  ease. 

He  is  sharp  with  rifle  or  shotgun,  shows  dexterity  with  a 
fishing  rod,  has  a  half-acre  garden  that  yields  food  to  neigh- 
bors and  friends  for  miles  around. 

Gardening,  fishing,  hunting,  trapping,  delivering  milk  in 
the  mornings — they  get  him  into  the  great  outdoors. 

That's  where  Bill  Kindervater  wants  to  be. 


Don't  let  people  tell  you  that  beaver  are 
perfect  timbermen,  never  get  a  tree  hung 
up  in  the  felling.  Bill  Kindervater  has 
seen    several    examples   such    as   this   one. 


Back  home  with  an  otter  and  two   beaver. 


Bill    Kindervater    and    a    portion    of    last 
year's  trapping   results. 
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NOVEMBER  18  was  an  exciting  day  for  me,  the  time 
I  looked  forward  to  year  after  year.  It  was  time  to 
go  on  another  deer  hunting  trip. 

I  had  packed  my  hunting  gear  the  previous  day  and  was 
ready  to  join  a  group  of  my  friends  at  Mitchell  Poffen- 
herger's  hunting  cabin  near  Mountain  Grove,  in  Bath  Coun- 
ty in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Some  of  the  hunting  party 
included  J.  E.  Hill,  John  Exley.  Jack  Franklin.  Woodrow 
Ramsey  and  Carl  Heilriegal  of  Martinsville,  and  Tyler  Hol- 
land of  Richmond. 

When  I  arrived  in  camp  the  group  was  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  looking  forward  to  the  next  day's  hunt.  I  think  that 
two  of  our  oldest  men,  J.  E.  Hill  and  John  Exley,  were  the 
most  excited.  They  were  like  two  young  boys  with  new  toys. 
I  am  sure  anyone  who  has  ever  experienced  a  hunting  trip 
with  a  group  of  fellows  would  understand  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  party. 

We  all  went  to  bed  early  that  night  and  were  up  early 
the  next  morning  to  get  off  on  the  hunt.  We  left  camp  around 
5:45  a.m.  The  weather  was  nippy  cold  and  the  white  frost 
was  everywhere.  It  was  still  dark,  but  a  bright  moon  was 
shining.  We  had  to  use  flashlights  on  some  occasions  as  we 
made  our  way  up  the  mountainside. 

I  was  among  the  group  that  drew  a  deer  stand  for  the 
day.  The  group  that  was  to  make  the  drive  was  still  at 
camp  and  they  would  not  begin  the  drive  until  we  got  to 
our  stands.  We  had  gone  about  two  miles  up  the  mountain 
before  we  stopped  for  our  first  break.  We  were  nearing  our 
stands  and  I  left  the  group  and  made  my  way  up  a  hollow 
in  the  mountain.  It  was  now  beginning  to  get  light,  and  I 
was  glad  because  I  did  not  like  the  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  meeting  a  bear  in  the  dark  in  these  mountains.  I  had  gone 
about  a  half  mile  after  leaving  the  group  and  was  begin- 
ning to  get  tired  from  climbing  the  mountain  when  I  saw 
an  old  tree  that  had  fallen  down  and  left  its  roots  extended 
upward.  I  climbed  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  draw  about 
30  feet  to  the  roots  of  this  tree. 

I  took  off  my  pack  which  contained  my  lunch,  water, 
hunting  knife,  and  most  of  my  ammunition.  I  lit  a  cigarette 
and  was  looking  over  the  game  trails  when  suddenly  I 
heard  the  sound  of  movement  in  the  woods.  It  was  a  black 
bear!  I  immediately  raised  my  eight  millimeter  rifle  and 
threw  off  the  safety.  I  had  wanted  to  get  a  new  Remington 
rifle,  but  decided  to  continue  to  use  my  eight  millimeter  for 
another  season.  I  followed  the  bear  in  my  sights  until  he 
stopped  across  the  hollow  from  me  about  50  yards  away.  I 
squeezed  the  trigger.  At  the  sound  of  the  shot  the  bear 
made  an  odd  movement.  I  had  hit  him.  He  started  toward 
the  hollow.  I  shot  again.  The  bear  did  not  give  any  indica- 
tion that  he  was  hit  this  time. 


THE  BEAR 
AND  I 


By  W.  M.  PERDUE 

Martinsville,  Virginia 


I  recall  thinking  to  myself  that  I  had  to  make  these  shots 
good  because  my  rifle  only  held  five  bullets.  The  bear  had 
crossed  the  hollow  and  was  getting  on  my  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. He  was  really  traveling  and  was  continuing  toward 
me.  I  squeezed  the  trigger  on  the  third  shot.  He  still  did 
not  slow  down  any.  By  this  time  the  bear  had  maneuvered 
himself  up  above  me  and  was  getting  closer  all  the  time. 
He  was  starting  his  downgrade  pass  at  me  when  my  fourth 
shot  knocked  him  down.  He  did  not  stay  down  long.  By 
the  time  I  worked  the  bolt  action  on  my  rifle  he  was  within 
ten  feet  of  me.  He  was  growling  loudly  and  had  his  mouth 
open  and  head  turned  to  one  side  like  a  charging  bull.  His 
paw  was  cocked  in  a  raised  position.  I  knew  I  was  in  for 
some  trouble  and  had  to  make  this  last  shot  good.  I  knew 
this  old  bear  was  really  after  me,  because  he  could  have 
run  in  any  other  direction  in  the  woods  if  he  had  wanted 
to  escape.  I  squeezed  the  trigger  and  could  hear  the  impact 
as  the  bullet  hit  its  target.  As  I  leaped  to  one  side  of  the 
charging  bear,  I  saw  him  go  down.  The  bear  had  already 
proven  to  me  that  I  could  not  outrun  him. 

My  plan  was  to  out-maneuver  him  by  side  stepping  until 
I  could  get  my  gun  reloaded.  When  I  leaped  to  the  side  of 
the  charging  bear  I  went  rolling  down  the  mountain  for 
about  20  feet.  The  mountain  was  so  steep  that  it  was  hard 
to  stand  up. 

When  I  stopped  rolling  I  still  held  on  to  my  rifle.  With 
my  left  hand  I  started  to  reach  for  five  bullets  I  had  in  my 
left  pocket.  My  left  arm  and  shoulder  were  numb.  My  first 
thought  was,  now  I  have  a  broken  arm.  or  could  it  be  a 
heart  attack?  My  pulse  was  surely  fast! 

I  looked  up  to  see  what  the  bear  was  doing.  He  was  stand- 
up  on  all  four  feet  at  the  end  of  a  maple  sapling  he  had 
knocked  down  as  he  fell  when  he  was  hit  by  the  final  shot. 
His  head  was  turned  toward  me.  He  was  growling  and 
appeared  to  be  having  difficulty  with  his  breathing.  He 
looked  very  weak  on  his  feet.  I  could  see  steam  coming  out 
of  two  bullet  holes  in  his  right  shoulder.  Now  the  bear 
headed  on  out  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  so  I  put  my 
thoughts  to  getting  my  rifle  reloaded.  Since  I  could  not  use 
my  left  arm  I  finally  managed  to  get  the  bullets  out  of  my 
left  pocket  with  my  right  hand  and.  believe  me,  this  is 
hard  to  do  and  keep  an  eve  on  a  wounded  bear  at  the  same 
time.  I  finally  managed  to  get  my  rifle  reloaded  and  get 
hack  up  to  where  my  pack  was,  which  contained  more 
ammunition. 

I  still  could  have  fired  on  the  hear  as  he  made  his  way 
along  the  mountainside,  hut  I  decided  to  let  the  old  bear  go 
if  he  wanted  to.  Anyway.  I  did  not  want  to  risk  his  coming 
hack  if  I  started  shooting,  as  I  could  not  he  very  effective 
in  using  my  rifle  with  only  one  good  arm. 
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I  leaned  against  the  roots  of  the  fallen  tree  and  could 
still  hear  the  hear  just  out  of  my  sight.  When  he  got  quiet 
in  ahout  30  minutes.  I  started  up  the  mountain  to  join  my 
fellow  hunters.  This  was  a  hard  journey  because  of  my  in- 
jury. Every  time  I  stepped  on  a  rock  or  my  foot  slipped,  it 
would  send  a  pain  through  my  shoulder.  I  kept  looking  back 
over  my  shoulder  to  see  if  that  bear  might  decide  to  come 
hack  to  make  another  pass  at  me.  I  finally  met  J.  E.  Hill  and 
told  him  about  shooting  the  bear.  He  wanted  to  go  back  with 
me  to  look  for  the  bear.  I  convinced  him  that  we  should 
wait  until  the  other  hunters  completed  the  deer  drive.  Finally. 
John  Exley.  J.  E.  Hill,  and  I  went  back  to  where  I  shot  at 
the  bear.  His  trail  was  easily  found  and  John  Exley  found 
the  bear  about  150  yards  from  where  he  was  shot. 


ANXIETY... 


John  Exley  and  J.  E.  Hill  field  dressed  the  hear  for  me. 
He  weighed  365  pounds  at  the  checking  station.  After  we 
tagged  the  bear,  we  left  him  in  the  mountains  and  made 
our  way  back  to  camp.  Mitchell  Poffenberger  and  J.  E.  Hill, 
using  a  farm  tractor  and  trailer,  went  into  the  mountains  for 
the  bear.  John  Exley  carried  me  to  the  Community  House 
Hospital  in  Hot  Springs,  where  my  shoulder  was  X-rayed 
and  found  to  be  dislocated.  An  anesthetic  was  given  me 
while  my  shoulder  was  being  reset.  I  understand  that  six 
cans  of  one  type  of  anesthetic  were  given  to  me  before  I 
was  knocked  out  enough  so  that  my  shoulder  could  be  re- 
set. I  was  told  that  I  was  still  fighting  that  bear.  I  was  able 
to  return  to  camp  that  night  and  enjoy  hearing  the  hunters' 
stories  for  the  day. 

As  I  went  to  sleep,  I  felt  truly  thankful  to  God  that  I  had 
been  spared.  These  Virginia  black  bear  can  give  you  an 
exciting  time.  I  would  suggest  that  you  have  a  fellow 
hunter  close  to  you  when  you  shoot  at  one! 


No  .1  KILLER 


EACH    year   many    people   are    involved    in   hunting   ac- 
cidents.   Examination    of   the   events   leading   to   these 
tragedies   indicates    that   some   of   these   persons   have 
fallen    victim   to  their  emotions.   Too  often,   anxiety   on   the 
part  of  the  hunter  has  led  to  carelessness  in  the  use  of  his 
firearm. 

We  feel  that  accidents  of  this  nature  can  be  prevented  if 
each  hunter  will  recognize  the  problem  and  make  a  sincere 
effort  to  avoid  being  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
hunt. 

Listed  as  most  frequent  cause  of  accidents  was  the  vic- 
tim being  covered  by  the  shooter  swinging  on  game.  Being 
mistaken  for  game,  moving  into  line  of  fire  and  stray  bul- 
lets were  secondary  causes. 

Let's  examine  some  of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to 
these  "accidents."  We  must  realize  that  hunting  has  be- 
come much  more  competitive  than  it  used  to  be.  There  are 
more  people  taking  to  the  woods  each  year  in  search  of 
game.  Shorter  work  weeks  with  more  leisure  time  have  made 
more  hunting  opportunities. 

As  more  lands  are  cleared,  drained,  and  posted  against 
trespass,  the  available  hunting  area  shrinks  and  has  tend- 
ed to  concentrate  hunters.  The  modern  automobile  also 
contributes  to  the  problem  by  enabling  people  to  travel 
great  distances. 

We  feel  that  too  great  an  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
bringing  home  the  "full  bag."  When  hunters  return  from 
the  field,  too  many  ask  each  other,  "Did  you  get  the 
limit?" 

A  few  years  back  we  investigated  a  shooting  where  one 
deer  hunter  shot  another  in  the  thigh  with  a  high-power- 
ed rifle.  The  victim  was  trailing  a  wounded  deer  through 
an  alder  swamp.  As  he  moved  slowly  along,  another  man 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  movement  and  shot  in  that  direction. 

The  shooter  said  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  there  might 
be  another  man  around.  Because  of  the  slow  movement,  he 
was  sure  it  was  a  buck  "because  a  doe  doesn't  sneak."  He 
explained  that  on  the  previous  day  he  had  waited  too  long 
to  see  if  a  deer  was  legal  before  firing  his  gun  and  had 
failed  to  get  a  shot  at  it  when  he  finally  was  able  to  tell. 

"Today  I  wasn't  letting  any  get  away"  he  said. 

During  a  recent  season  a  young  hunter  was  killed  while 
walking  on  a  trail  with  a  plastic  bag  over  the  muzzle  of 
his  gun  for  protection  against  rain.  The  shooter  had  fired 
at  a  deer  and  had  tracked  the  animal  for  a  short  distance. 
Suddenly,  up  ahead  he  saw  what  he  thought  to  be  the  tail 
of  a  deer.  He  fired  twice,  killing  a  young  member  of  his 
own  hunting  party.  The  "tail"  turned  out  to  be  a  plastic 
bag. 

Another  hunter,  with  deer  foremost  on  his  mind,  was 
standing   on   an   old   railroad   grade   waiting   for  a   deer  to 
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cross.  Upon  glancing  to  his  left  he  caught  a  flash  of  yellow. 
He  turned  and  fired.  His  "deer"  turned  out  to  be  a  yellow 
jeep  with  four  hunters  in  it.  The  bullet  struck  the  side  of 
the  vehicle,  ricocheted  downward  and  blew  out  a  tire. 
Had  the  bullet  failed  to  ricochet,  it  could  easily  have  in- 
jured or  even  killed  one  of  the  occupants.  The  shooter  would 
then  have  faced  a  lifetime  of  regret  for  a  moment  of  care- 
lessness. 

Then  we  find  another  hunter  out  in  the  woods  on  a 
stand,  waiting  and  watching  for  a  deer.  It  is  already  the 
fifth  day  of  the  season  and  he  hasn't  even  seen  a  deer  yet. 
His  buddies  have  all  got  their  deer  and  have  been  kidding 
him  about  when  he  is  going  to  get  his.  Today  he  left  home 
telling  himself,  "Today  is  the  day  I  get  mine." 

Suddenly  he  hears  the  brush  snap!  Yes,  it  has  to  be  a 
deer.  He  can  already  visualize  it  stepping  out  into  the  open. 
It  has  a  big  rack,  bigger  than  any  his  buddies  got.  Boy, 
will  they  be  jealous! 

His  rifle  goes  to  his  shoulder;  off  comes  the  safety  catch. 
Can't  take  any  chances  of  him  getting  away.  He  waits. 
What  has  happened?  Did  he  wind  me?  Why  doesn't  he 
come  out  into  the  open? 

Snap,  goes  the  brush  again.  Then  all  at  once  he  sees 
movement  and  here  he  comes!  Without  a  second's  pause, 
he  squeezes  the  trigger.  To  his  utter  dismay  be  hears  a 
cry,  "Help.  I'm  shot!" 

When  the  officers  arrive  on  the  scene  he  tells  them  that 
he  was  positive  it  was  a  deer.  He  even  saw  a  big  rack  of 
horns  on  it.  But  hard  as  they  look,  they  cannot  find  a  deer 
track  ivithin  a  quarter-mile  radius. 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  reduce, 
these  types  of  accidents?  First,  each  hunter  must  realize  that 
the  weapon  he  is  carrying  will  not  only  kill  game,  but 
his  fellow  man  as  well. 

When  in  the  field,  there  are  certain  precautions  that 
hunters  should  exercise.  Too  often,  in  the  course  of  our 
patrols,  we  have  observed  them  throw  their  weapons  to 
their  shoulders  and  swing  in  the  direction  of  any  noise  or 
movement.  This  practice  can   only   lead   to  trouble. 

Have  you  ever  walked  out  of  the  woods  and  looked  into 
the  steady  gaze  of  another  person  looking  down  the  sights 
of  his  rifle?  Needless  to  say,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  experience. 

We  feel  that  one  rule  all  hunters  should  practice  is  never 
to  raise  a  weapon  to  the  shoulder  until  the  game  has  positive- 
ly been  identified.  Then,  and  only  then,  should  the  safety 
catch  be  released.  This  rule,  if  strictly  followed,  can  be 
the  barrier  to  prevent  a  person  from  becoming  a  victim  of 
his   emotions. 

All  is  not  lost  if  that  big  buck  outsmarts  us  and  gets 
away  because  we  waited  a  little  bit  longer  to  "make  sure." 
He  lives  to  run  and  romp  and  give  us  a  spine-tingling  thrill 
another  day.  The  same  applies  to  passing  up  a  shot  at  a 
partridge  in  full  flight  because  we  are  unable  to  determine 
what  might  be  in  that  thick  patch  of  brush  just  beyond  that 
will   he  sprayed  by  the  shot. 

A  good  hunter  goes  into  the  field  with  the  thought  of  safe- 
ty foremost  in  his  mind.  He  enjoys  the  outdoors  while 
he  is  there  and  considers  game  in  the  hag  an  extra  reward. 
At  the  close  of  the  day  he  has  peace  of  mind  knowing  that 
he  hasn't  brought  sorrow  to  another  by  being  hasty  with 
his  gun. 
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By  ILEEN  BROWN 
South  Boston,  Virginia 

JUST  last  year  I  took  up  bird  watching.  Quite  by 
chance,  I  have  to  admit.  It  was  after  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  I  had  on  hand  a  few  raw,  unsalted  pea- 
nuts, an  English  walnut  or  two,  brazil  nuts,  and  six  pecans 
that  were  overlooked  by  visiting  squirrels  to  our  lone  pecan 
tree. 

We  didn't  have  a  feeder  and  since  the  nuts  would  be 
lost  in  the  snow  that  now  covered  the  ground,  I  decided  to 
improvise  a  feeding  station.  A  young  friend  was  kind 
enough  to  help  me  out.  He  took  a  smooth  bark  post  about 
six  feet  tall  and  nailed  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  about  12  inches 
long  and  just  as  wide,  to  the  top  of  the  post.  On  three  sides 
of  the  flat  top,  one  inch  boards  were  nailed  to  keep  the 
food  from  blowing  away.  We  planted  this  rustic  feeder  near 
the  flowering  peach  and  crab  apple  trees,  and  where  I 
would  have  a  clear  view  from  the  kitchen  window  as  I  pre- 
pared my  family's  meals. 

I  placed  the  cut-up  nuts  in  the  feeder  and  stood  by  the 
window  to  watch.  Novice  me  thought  the  birds  would  flock 
to  the  feeder  immediately.  I  was  a  little  disappointed  when 
two  hours  later  the  only  takers  of  my  hospitality  were  a 
pair  of  mockingbirds. 

However,  this  situation  soon  changed,  for  the  mocking- 
birds, apparently  liking  what  they  found,  told  others  who 
joined  them  regularly  in  the  back  yard.  My  clientele  now 
included  sparrows,  wrens,  nuthatches,  cardinals,  chickadees, 
thrashers,  blue  jays,  ruby-crowned  kinglets,  catbirds  and 
others  I  didn't  recognize. 
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I  began  to  add  left-over  bread  crumbs  to  their  diet  and 
found  they  were  delighted.  An  occasional  apple  and  raisins 
also  added  variety  to  the  menu.  I  knew  spring  was  officially 
here  when  I  spotted  a  robin  in  the  back  yard.  To  celebrate 
I  put  a  double  helping  of  crumbs  in  the  feeder.  The  robin 
was  so  pleased  with  the  handout  that  she  built  a  nest  in  my 
neighbor's  maple  tree  just  a  few  feet  away. 

By  now  a  bird  bath  was  added  and  this  was  kept  full  of 
clean  water.  As  the  weather  began  to  get  warmer  it  was  a 
thrilling  experience  to  watch  the  antics  of  the  robin,  the 
catbird  and  others  as  they  took  their  baths.  Sometime  when 
the  water  is  low  in  the  bird  bath  a  wren  will  timidly  test 
the  water  and  then  bravely  join  in  the  fun.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  other  birds  waiting  their  turn  at  the  bath  facilities. 

As  summer  approached  I  threatened  to  cut  off  the  food 
supply,  but  I  was  persuaded  to  continue  with  the  food  by  a 
mother  wren  who  brought  her  babies  to  the  feeding  station. 
T  couldn't  resist  the  appealing  picture  of  their  tiny  mouths 
opened  for  food.  The  word  must  have  gone  around  that  I 
was  a  softie;  soon  all  my  winter  boarders  began  to  bring 
their  young  for  me  to  feed. 

Each  morning  between  the  lull  of  preparing  the  breakfast 
bacon  and  toast,  I  run  to  the  window  or  door  to  see  who 
is  visiting  in  the  back  yard.  The  morning  two  yellow  shafted 
flickers  came  calling  I  gave  my  family  burned  toast  for  break- 
fast. The  family  was  very  understanding.  Their  only  com- 
ment was  "Ileen  and  her  birds."  They  pretend  they  don't 
share  my  interest,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  have 
caught  one  member  or  another  searching  for  bird  food.  So 
I  guess  this  malady  is  contagious. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  country  acre  to  enjoy  this 
rewarding  hobby.  In  fact,  our  city  lot  is  a  mere  50  by  190 
feet,  but  apparently  the  birds  like  the  privacy  the  lilac  and 
bridal  wreath  hedge  gives  them.  The  hedge  tree  at  the 
corner  of  the  house  is  also  a  popular  spot,  especially  for 
the  mockingbirds.  The  berries  on  the  different  shrubs  add 
spice  to  a  winter  diet. 

The  vacant  lot  that  backs  up  to  our  lot  is  certainly  no 
hindrance  to  my  bird  watching.  The  undergrowth,  the  wal- 
nut and  apple  trees  are  favorite  places.  Recently  I  spent 
most  of  an  afternoon  enjoying  a  bobwhite  symphony. 

As  I  have  become  more  addicted  to  bird  watching  over 
the  months,  I  have  discovered  their  personalities  are  as 
evident  as  in  any  human :  the  bossy  blue  jay,  the  timid 
cardinal,  the  proud  thrasher  and  the  gentle  sparrow. 
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Conservationists  today  frequently  refer  to  wildlife  as  a 
"crop,"  and  to  the  hunting  season  as  a  "harvest."  These 
terms  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  emphasizing  that  wildlife 
is  a  product  of  the  land  on  which  it  lives,  and  that  the  an- 
nual reproduction  of  most  species  produces  a  quantitive 
surplus  to  be  removed  from  the  land  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  whether  man  pursues  the  outdoor  sports  of  hunting 
and  fishing  or  not.  But  the  analogy  between  wildlife  and  a 
field  crop  can  be  carried  too  far.  One  does  not  look  with 
wonder  and  reverence  at  the  untamed  things  of  the  natural 
world,  treasure  them  for  their  beauty  and  inspiration  as 
well  as  for  their  material  usefulness,  and  then  go  forth  to 
fill  his  game  bag  or  fish  creel  with  the  same  efficient  thor- 
oughness and  detachment  with  which  he  might  dig  potatoes 
or  cut  corn.  The  notion  that  wildlife  is  a  land  crop  should 
not  obscure  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  its  ability  to  produce 
an  annual  surplus,  it  has  far  greater  intrinsic  value.  It  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  natural  environment  in  which  man 
was  created ;  and  of  the  community  of  interdependent  liv- 
ing things  which  is  the  sole  repository  on  earth  of  the 
capacity  to  continue  the  processes  of  life  and  change  and 
evolutionary  progress,  in  accordance  with  a  Grand  Design 
which  remains  forever  beyond  man's  comprehension.  That 
a  thing  of  such  unique  value  has  been  entrusted  to  us  is 
an  awesome  responsibility. 

Merry  Christmas! J.  F.  Mc. 
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Hunting  Will  Cheer  You  Up! 


By  HENRY  H.  GRAHAM 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho 


WHEN  you're  feeling  somewhat  blue,  worried,  nervous 
or  perhaps  a  bit  discouraged,  why  not  pick  up  your 
trusty  shotgun  or  rifle  and  go  hunting?  It  will  help 
vou  get  your  mind  off  your  troubles.  Few  activities  are  as 
relaxing  as  faring  forth  into  the  woods  or  fields  or  visiting 
a  waterfowl  marsh  in  quest  of  game.  It  doesn't  matter  much 
where  you  go.  Most  anywhere  will  do  as  long  as  there  is  a 
possibility  of  bagging  something. 

If  deeply  troubled,  you  may  prefer  to  go  alone.  At  such 
times  some  people  like  to  be  by  themselves;  others  find  sol- 
ace, inspiration  and  cheer  in  companionship.  The  important 
thing  is  to  go. 
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Few    activities    are    as    refreshing,     whether    you    go    alone    or    with     a 
congenial   companion. 

Somehow  it  is  refreshing  and  relaxing  just  to  get  out  in 
favorite  haunts  among  the  beauties  of  Nature — to  see  the 
bird  and  animal  life,  the  shifting  forms  of  clouds,  the  leafy 
splendor  of  the  trees,  the  shimmering  surface  of  a  lake  or 
stream.  There  is  a  rich,  clean  smell  to  the  fields  and  woods. 
It  all  seems  to  put  one  in  a  different  world.  Throw  your 
shoulders  back,  inhale  deeply  and  walk  briskly.  Stick  a  tasty 
lunch  in  your  pocket.  The  exercise  will  tone  up  your  muscles 
and  give  you  a  healthy  appetite.  Choose  an  attractive  lunch- 
eon spot  and  devote  plenty  of  time  to  the  meal. 

While  you  are  traversing  field,  woodland  or  marsh  you  are 
sure  to  put  your  troubles  out  of  mind  at  least  part  of  the 
time.  While  shooting  at  deer,  rabbits,  quail,  grouse,  ducks  or 
other  game  your  mind  will  be  on  the  job  in  hand,  not  on 
your  worries,  for  nobody  can  think  about  two  things  at  the 
same  time.  And  gradually  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  sun- 
nier, happier  frame  of  mind.  Such  jaunts  are  always  bene- 
ficial to  the  lover  of  the  outdoors.  They  are  even  likely  to 
develop  a  love  of  the  open  among  those  who  have  considered 
themselves  the  indoor  type. 

Some  time  ago  a  middle-aged  man  had  this  to  say  about 
his  own  hunting  adventures  when  plagued  by  worry,  grief 
or  some  other  unfortunate  mental  attitude: 

"I'm  a  natural  worrier  and  always  have  been.  It's  my 
nature.  Much  of  the  time  I  let  my  problems  get  me  down. 
My  concern  about  this  and  that  interferes  with  my  work  and 
renders  me  miserable  in  general.  But  years  ago  I  found 
something  that  helped.  When  beset  with  perplexities  I  would 
go  hunting  by  myself.  I  would  drive  out  into  the  country  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  holidays  and  go  after  quail,  rabbits 
or  ducks.  At  the  start  of  the  trip  I  would  often  feel  so  de- 
pressed that  I  felt  utterly  unable  to  move.  But  I  made  myself 


go.  After  the  first  shot  I  would  feel  definitely  better  and  be- 
fore long  my  troubles  would  seem  vastly  less  important,  some- 
times almost  melting  into  actual  insignificance.  For  me  there 
is  a  soothing  quality  about  the  outdoors  that  I  can  find  in 
no  other  place. 

"I'll  never  forget  the  time  my  young  son  was  stricken  with 
polio  and  confined  to  a  hospital.  Every  day  I  used  to  pace 
the  floor  in  anguish  lest  he  be  crippled  for  life.  I  used  to 
visit  him  regularly,  of  course,  but  there  was  nothing  I  could 
do  for  him  except  try  to  cheer  him  up.  And  I  was  fast  work- 
ing myself  into  a  nervous  breakdown.  My  wife  was  as  upset 
as  I.  but  she  bore  up  better.  Perhaps  women  do.  Maybe  they 
really  are  the  stronger  sex — in  some  ways  at  least. 

'  'Why  don't  you  take  your  gun  and  go  after  some  cotton- 
tails?' she  suggested  one  afternoon  after  noting  my  extreme 
nervousness.  'Fried  rabbit  would  taste  mighty  good.' 

"I  knew  she  had  no  more  appetite  for  fried  rabbit,  deli- 
cious as  it  is,  or  anything  else  than  I  did.  She  was  just  try- 
ing to  help  me  get  my  mind  off  my  worries,  bless  her! 

"It  was  a  gloomy,  overcast  day  and  my  spirits  were  in 
keeping  with  the  weather.  But  half-heartedly  I  took  down 
my  rifle,  put  on  some  old  clothes  and  started  out.  It  was  only 
a  short  walk  to  good  rabbit  country  as  we  lived  on  the  edge 
of  a  small  rural  town.  I  had  often  hunted  this  same  territory 
as  a  boy  and  it  had  happy,  nostalgic  memories  for  me.  I 
knew  there  were  as  many  bunnies  in  the  district  now  as  in 
my  youth. 

"Great  weed  thickets  flanked  the  little  brook  that  twisted 
majestically  between  picturesque  rocky  outcroppings.  It  was 
ideal  rabbit  cover. 

"As  I  walked,  a  red  fox  darted  ahead  of  me.  Overhead 
two  marsh  hawks  wheeled  about  looking  for  food  on  the 
ground.  A  raccoon  parted  the  water  as  he  swam  leisurely 
downstream.  Meadow  larks  caroled  sweetly  all  around.  Cum- 
ulus clouds  drifted  lazily  above.  Observing  these  activities, 
my  thoughts  turned  from  the  hospital  bed  for  a  blessed  inter- 
val of  at  least  fifteen  minutes. 

"Soon  I  jumped  a  big  cottontail  which  stopped  in  response 
to  my  first  shot.  Half  an  hour  later  another  came  to  the  end 
of  the  trail. 

"It  was  only  a   short  walk  to   good   rabbit  country." 
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"We  had  fried  rabbit  for  dinner  that  night  and  both  of 
us  managed  to  eat  a  pretty  good  meal  for  the  first  time  in 
days.  The  hunt  had  raised  my  spirits  considerably,  and  evi- 
dently it  was  contagious  for  my  wife  also  perked  up.  In  the 
days  that  followed  I  went  hunting  several  more  times,  always 
returning  physically  tired  but  mentally  refreshed  and  with 
something  for  the  roaster  or  skillet.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened to  me  during  those  trying,  nervewracking  days  had  I 
not  turned  to  my  rifle  and  shotgun  I  dread  to  think  about. 
Gradually,  the  boy's  condition  improved  and  in  time  he  re- 
covered completely,  having  no  trace  of  his  affliction  what- 
soever. Since  then  I've  turned  to  hunting  often  when  greatly 
disturbed  about  something  and  it  has  never  failed  to  help." 

An  inspiring  story,  surely — one  that  proves  how  valuable 
the  sport  of  hunting  can  be  in  pulling  one  out  of  the  dol- 
drums. 

Like  most  other  people  I  myself  have  several  times  bene- 
fitted from  hunting  trips  when  suffering  from  temporary 
melancholia.  I'm  particularly  fond  of  duck  hunting  and  am 
never  happier  than  when  jump  shooting  along  a  stream  or 
sitting  in  a  good  blind  waiting  for  the  morning  flight. 

Some  time  ago  I  became  worried  about  my  physical  con- 
dition. Although  my  doctor  had  told  me  there  was  nothing 
at  all  alarming  I  still  worried.  Sometimes  I  felt  convinced 
that,  in  spite  of  his  heartening  assurance,  something  serious 
was  the  matter  with  me.  I  seemed  unable  to  shake  the  feeling. 

So  one  day,  more  or  less  in  desperation,  I  took  off  for  a 
favorite  webfoot  marsh  with  plenty  of  shells,  lunch  and  cam- 
era. Leaden  storm  clouds  rolled  menacingly  over  the  adjacent 
foothills  and  a  high  wind  rose. 

"It  ought  to  be  an  ideal  day  for  duck  shooting,"  I  told 
myself  with  forced  enthusiasm. 

Rather  than  sit  in  a  blind  right  away,  however,  I  decided 
to  walk  along  a  little  stream  that  flowed  into  the  cattail- 
bordered  lake,  feeling  the  exercise  would  be  good  for  me, 
and  besides,  my  thoughts  would  probably  traverse  healthier 
channels  while  walking  than  if  I  just  stayed  put.  Enroute  to 
the  lake  I  jumped  a  couple  of  mallards  and  bagged  a  green- 
head,  which  fell  into  the  water  with  a  loud  splash  and  drifted 
ashore.  Then  a  green-winged  teal  was  added  to  the  bag. 

By  this  time  I  felt  infinitely  better  about  everything,  and 
since  large  flocks  of  ducks  were  passing  my  favorite  blind 
I  decided  to  make  for  it.  During  the  next  two  hours  I  did 
a  lot  of  missing  but   managed   to   collect  two   more   birds. 

During  the  rest  of  the  morning  I  busied  myself  with  pho- 
tography, shooting  pictures  of  flying  ducks,  a  bunch  of 
swimming  swans,  some  muskrat  tracks  and  a  goshawk  that 
had  alighted  on  a  fence  post.  Before  leaving  for  home  I  built 
a  fire,  prepared  coffee  and  toasted  weiners,  placing  them  be- 
tween buns  warmed  in  the  frying  pan.  Cooking  out  of  doors 
has  always  intrigued  me,  and  I  consider  it  almost  as  much 
fun  as  hunting.  I  devoted  a  full  hour  to  the  meal. 

At  home  that  night  I  felt  better  and  more  relaxed  than  I 
had  in  weeks,  finally  making  up  my  mind  that  the  physician's 
diagnosis  was  correct  and  there  was  nothing  serious  the  mat- 
ter with  me.  In  the  future  whenever  I  was  worried  about 
myself  or  anything  else  I  forced  myself  to  go  hunting.  And 
in  every  instance  the  experience  soothed  and  relaxed.  I  can 
heartily  recommend  the  plan  to  others  who  may  be  beset 
with  problems  of  one  kind  or  another.  Truly,  hunting,  no  mat- 
ter what  kind  or  where  it  is  done,  is  a  great  natural  sedative 
in  time  of  sorrow  and  trouble. 


BUTCHER  BIRD 
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eyes.  They  will  watch  the  movements  of  insects  or  small 
animals  on  the  ground  around  the  nest  with  an  intent  inter- 
est, as  if  they  were  measuring  the  distance  for  the  day  when 
they  will  be  ready  to  drop  from  the  sky  to  catch  similar 
choice  items  of  food. 

The  fact  that  the  shrike  is  a  meat  eater  without  the  feet 
to  match  such  a  diet  explains  the  most  notable  characteristic 
of  these  birds.  Probably  one  of  the  eeriest  sights  a  newcomer 
in  the  out-of-doors  can  stumble  on  is  the  larder  of  one  of 
these  marauders. 

In  thickets,  where  butcher-bird  abounds,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  black  locust  bushes  sprinkled  with  the  catch 
of  a  shrike.  Looking  like  some  kind  of  a  Christmas  tree 
out  of  a  ghost  writer's  nightmare,  several  branches  of  the 
hush  will  sport  the  limp,  lifeless  bodies  of  grasshoppers, 
mice,  small  birds  or  mammals,  each  one  neatly  impaled  on 
a   long  shiny   thorn. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  master  assassin!! 

These  birds,  lacking  the  feet  to  tear  the  meat  they  must 
eat,  have  turned  to  their  surroundings  for  the  tool  they 
lack.  That  is  why  it  is  most  common  to  find  their  nests  on 
some  small  locust  tree  or  bush,  or  any  one  of  a  number  of 
thorny  bushes. 

I  have  watched,  on  several  occasions,  as  these  amazing 
hirds  go  about  eating  their  victims.  Once  the  catch  is  made, 
the  bird  returns  immediately  to  its  tree — sometimes  a  handy 
barbed  wire  fence  will  do.  Working  rapidly,  the  bird  moves 
to  the  nearest  thorn.  Then,  while  its  victim  struggles  against 
the  grasp  of  the  wicked  beak,  the  butcher  presses  his  help- 
less prey  against  the  sharp  point  of  the  thorn  until  it  pierces 
through  and  holds  the  victim  impaled. 

The  thorn  now  serves  to  hold  the  food  while  the  bird 
begins  to  tear  out  bits  of  meat  with  his  beak. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  bird  also  stores  food 
for  future  use  in  this  manner,  and,  if  you  have  ever  seen 
a  tree  or  fence  decorated  with  the  fruits  of  a  shrike's  catch, 
it  is  not  hard  to  believe  this.  Sometimes,  as  many  as  nine 
or  ten  pieces  of  animal  life  may  be  seen  hanging  from  one 
of  their  cupboards. 

Ornithologists  have  reported  that  the  butcher-bird  never 
loses  his  vicious  nature,  even  in  captivity.  When  caged, 
these  birds  will  seek  out  a  splinter  or  any  protruding  sharp 
object  on  which  to  stick  its  food  even  when  the  food  is 
cut  up  small  enough  for  the  bird  to  eat  with  no  trouble. 

Strangely  enough,  these  songbirds  have  one  major  natural 
enemy — the  hawk.  This  bird,  which  the  shrike  tries  so 
successfully  to  imitate,  has  no  mercy  on  its  imitator.  With 
a  sort  of  poetic  justice,  many  a  butcher-bird  meets  death  in 
the  same  manner  it  dishes  it  out.  in  the  grips  of  a  much 
larger  and  better  equipped  killer. 

In  Europe,  where  the  shrike  is  much  more  common,  it 
has  earned  another  nickname.  Areas  in  Germany,  where 
the  frequency  of  encountering  the  impaled  victims  of  the 
butcher-bird  is  almost  legendary,  many  of  the  rural  folk 
long  ago  concluded  that  each  bird  caught  and  impaled  nine 
choice  items  in  each  day's  hunt.  Thus,  the  common  name  for 
their  shrike  is  the  nine-killer. 

I  think  Sam  was  right  after  all.  Since  I  first  met  the 
butcher-bird  I  have  contracted  and  survived  "buck  fever," 
but  I  have  never  gotten  over  my  fascination  with  this  little 
ball  of  feathers  which  looks  so  innocent  and  yet  is  one  of  the 
deadliest  weapons  nature  has  yet  turned  loose  in  the  wilds. 
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FISHING   IS   ALSO   PEOPLE  (Continued   from    page    II) 

are  any  indication,  most  are  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  in  about  that  order. 

Mac  Buj old's  title  is  Fish  and  Game  Warden,  deputy 
Inspector.  He  is  39  years  of  age  and  has  been  with  the 
Quebec  Department  of  Game  and  Fish  for  twelve  years. 
His  attractive  wife  and  four  handsome  children  all  seem 
to  love  the  out  of  doors.  Our  visit  with  the  family,  when  the 
idea  of  this  article  was  formed,  was  at  the  Bujold  summer 
cabin  on  Lake  Parent  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
Senneterre.  The  cabin  is  built  of  black  spruce  logs  which 
were  cut  nearby  and  erected  by  Mac  and  his  wife,  Irene. 
Mrs.  Mac  spends  the  summer  with  the  children  at  the 
cabin  and  Mac  comes  home  to  the  cabin  during  these 
vacation  months  instead  of  to  the  little  red  cottage  in 
Senneterre.  The  whole  family  has  had  its  share  of  bush 
living.  The  eldest  child  had  his  first  plane  flight  at  four 
months  when  Mac  was  transferred  to  the  Rupert  House 
Station  on  James  Bay  where  he  served  three  years.  The 
family  record  for  early  flying  is  held  by  his  daughter.  She 
had  her  first  plane  flight  at  five  days  of  age.  An  earlier 
stretch  of  service  at  James  Bay.  with  a  different  Provincial 
Department,  as  Beaver  Inspector,  gave  Mac  the  opportunity 
to  learn  to  read,  write  and  speak  English.  (In  case  some 
reader  has  forgotten,  French  is  the  language  of  Quebec 
and  the  population  is  far  from  being  bi-lingual).  He  said 
that  the  long  winter  months  of  inactivity,  plus  an  English 
speaking  companion  who  helped  him  with  English  grammar, 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  read  and  do  the  studying 
necessary. 

The  "deputy  Inspector"  part  of  the  title  means  that  Mac 
is  in  the  supervisory  group  and  has  charge  of  a  district 
with  a  number  of  game  wardens,  or  deputies,  under  him. 
His  district.  Abitibi-East,  calls  for  a  complement  of  four 
men.  other  than  the  supervisor,  but  like  many  similar 
organizations,  money  and  lack  of  qualified  applicants  has 
kept  the  complement  to  just  the  supervisor.  There  is  hope 
and  a  good  chance  this  situation  will  change  before  1963 
ends,  and  if  so  at  least  two  more  men  will  be  assigned  to 
this  district.  The  positions  are  under  civil  service  and  the 
applicants  must  be  male,  23-45  years  of  age,  at  least  5'  7" 
tall,  in  good  health,  and  must  know  the  bush.  They  are 
given  a  civil  service  examination  and  those  that  pass  are 
then  given  two  additional  experience  tests  by  a  team  of  two 
inspectors;  one  before  and  one  after  a  five  weeks  training 
session.  The  weeding  out  of  unsuitable  applicants  is 
strenuous.  The  training  sessions  are  held  in  Quebec  City 
under  military  barracks  conditions.  There  are  classes  in 
game  laws  and  enforcement,  identification  of  birds,  mam- 
mals and  fish;  public  relations  and  military  drilling.  These 
last  two  are  considered  important  because  the  appearance 
and  hearing  of  the  warden  in  public  and  his  handling  of 
the  public  are  given  high   rating. 

We  saw  the  public  relations  angle  in  action  in  two  widely 
different  fields.  Mac  was  eager  and  willing  to  help  us  have 
a  successful  trip.  He  suggested  places  and  ways  for  us  to 
fish,  and  made  sketch  maps  for  us  to  use  and  tried  to  take 
u-  brook  trout  fishing  in  a  stream  that  had  not  been  opened 
to  fishing  before  because  of  inaccessibility.  A  new  branch 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railroad  i>  being  built  and  new 
areas  are  being  opened  up.  We  were  to  fish  a  stream  in  this 


newly  opened  area  but  a  high  wind  and  an  all  day  down- 
pour of  rain  halted  the  proceedings.  Mac  also  invited  us  to 
his  cabin  and  he  spent  the  morning  of  his  one  day  per 
week  off  duty  talking  shop  to  fishermen.  This  was  for  the 
paying  tourist,  but  we  also  had  a  chance  to  observe  Mac  as 
he  answered  a  request  made  by  our  Indian  guide.  Pete,  the 
guide,  wanted  to  shoot  a  moose  for  meat  to  feed  the  two 
large  Indian  families  camped  nearby.  Mac  explained  to 
Pete  that  three  members  of  the  two  families  were  employed 
almost  full  time  as  guides  at  ten  dollars  per  day  and  that 
they  were  near  stores  where  food  supplies  and  fresh  meat 
were  available.  He  also  pointed  out  that  each  family  had  a 
gill  net  set  in  the  lake  for  supply  of  fish.  He  told  Pete  that 
if,  before  the  tourist  season  was  over,  employment  dropped 
off  and  they  needed  meat  before  returning  to  their  trapping 
grounds,  to  see  him  again.  It  was  explained  to  us  that  the 
Indians  are  allowed  to  kill  meat  for  their  own  use,  if  need- 
ed, but  it  must  be  consumed  in  their  camps  and  must  not 
be  taken  to  town  or  given  to  Indians  living  in  towns  or  to 
townspeople. 

Mac  has  given  up  moose  hunting  in  his  district  because 
he  feels  that  some  of  the  resident  and  nonresident  hunters 
might  feel  he  has  an  advantage  since  his  position  keeps  him 
constantly  in  the  bush  during  hunting  season  and  he  has 
more  chances  to  come  in  contact  with  game. 

Fishing  is  something  that  Mac  feels  he  can  do  without 
being  criticized  and  so  he  fishes  whenever  given  the  op- 
portunity. He  says  that  he  prefers  spinning  because  it  is  so 
convenient  to  carry  his  tackle  and  be  ready  for  'most  any 
kind  of  fish.  We  introduced  him.  however,  to  streamer  fly 
fishing  for  northern  pike  and  he  admits  that  the  fly  rod  will 
be  put  into  use,  as  we  left  him  a  supply  of  tested  streamers. 
Since  Mac  gets  to  visit  lakes  and  streams  that  are  seldom 
fi-hed  and  some  that  are  really  virgin  waters  he  tries  them 
all  and  stores  the  knowledge  to  be  passed  on  to  outfitters  and 
fishermen  who  seek  his  help. 

In  his  law  enforcement  duties  Mac  feels  it  is  better  to 
educate  and  prevent  poaching  (the  term  he  uses  for  game 
law  violations)  than  it  is  to  go  all  out  seeking  the  violations 
and  making  cases.  He  says  that  his  method  is  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with  the  known  poacher  and  the  potential  poacher  and 
deter  them  rather  than  to  catch  them  in  the  act  and  file 
proceedings.  This  method  he  admits  doesn't  always  work  and 
violators  are  apprehended  with  rather  drastic  results. 
According  to  Mac  he  has  had  little  trouble  with  Stateside 
hunters  or   fishermen. 

Mac  Bujold  belongs  to  that  special  group  of  game  en- 
forcement men  we  are  encountering  more  and  more  in  our 
travels  to  near  and  far  fishing  and  hunting  areas.  His 
district  is  large  and  his  problems  are  many,  but  he  is  a 
young  man  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  lots  of  good  com- 
mon sense.  He  is  proud  of  his  profession  and  his  district 
and  is  not  afraid  of  hard  work  or  what  the  future  will 
bring.  He  is  optimistic  about  the  development  of  the  area 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  desires  of  the  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  to  advertise  and  open  up  the  area  for  the 
recreational  enjoyment  of  as  many  people  as  possible,  hop- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  these  people  will  appreciate  the 
bounty  that  is  being  offered  them  and  will  try  to  preserve  it 
for  those  who  will  follow.  We  thank  Mac  for  the  "hos- 
pitable "  that  he  showed  us  and  hope  to  see  him  again 
next  year — since  he  has  promised  to  help  us  plan  a  "fly 
in   trip"  to  one  of  his   remote  lakes. 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 

Lexington,  Virginia 


A  S  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once  in  this  series, 

ZA  the    hawks    are    the    most    maligned    family    of    birds. 

They  are  all  thoughtlessly  lumped  together  as  "game 

killers."  which  is  about  as  sensible  as  putting  the  dignitaries 

of    the    Virginia    Senate    and    the    guests    of    the    Virginia 

penitentiary  in  one  class. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  two  "blue  darters" — the 
large  Cooper's  hawk  and  the  smaller  sharp-shinned  hawk — 
do  prey  on  poultry  and  game  birds;  but  our  other  hawks  are 
either  neutral  as  far  as  human  interest  go  or  even  beneficial. 
The  osprey  practically  never  touches  any  kind  of  food  but 
fish  of  little  or  no  commercial  value.  The  misnamed  little 
sparrow  hawk  lives  largely  on  grasshoppers  and  other  harm- 
ful   insects. 

The  red-shouldered  hawk  is  one  of  the  heavy-bodied, 
large-winged,  and  broad-tailed  Buteos.  Two  others  of  the 
family  are  the  red-tailed  and  broad-winged  hawks.  The  red- 
shoulder  sometimes  captures  a  chicken  or  a  game  bird,  but 
this  is  quite  exceptional.  In  one  careful  piece  of  research 
indications  of  poultry  or  game  birds  were  found  in  only 
seven  out  of  287  stomachs  of  this  species.  In  another  similar 
investigation  stomachs  of  206  red-shouldered  hawks  were 
examined.  Only  three  had  eaten  poultry;  12  had  eaten  other 
birds;  while  102  had  caught  mice,  40  had  taken  other 
animals,  92  had  eaten  insects,  while  frogs  and  snakes  were 
largely  used.  It  is  difficult  for  one  reared  on  old  prejudices 
to  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  a  hawk  like  this  can 


i»e  one  of  our  most  useful  birds. 

The  red-shouldered  hawk  is  a  beautiful  bird.  It  is  rather 
large,  with  a  wingspread  of  32  to  50  inches,  the  female, 
as  is  normally  the  case  with  hawks,  being  larger  than  the 
male.  The  adult  has  a  dark  back,  checkered  with  white,  the 
reddish-brown  shoulders  which  give  the  bird  its  name,  and 
lovely  light  reddish  underparts.  For  the  first  year  the  young 
have  less  red  on  the  shoulders  and  practically  none  below. 
When  soaring  overhead,  this  hawk  shows  a  window  or  light 
patch  near  the  end  of  each  wing. 

If  you  think  you  are  hearing  the  familiar  kill-yer,  kill- 
yer  call  of  this  hawk,  you  must  be  very  careful  lest  a  mimick- 
ing blue  jay  fool  you. 

In  Virginia  the  red-shoulder  is  a  more  common  nester  as 
you  approach  the  coast,  while  its  relative,  the  red-tail,  is 
more  common  as  you  move  toward  the  mountains.  A  strange 
exception  to  this  distribution  is  the  fact  that  the  red-shoulder 
nests  very  rarely  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  same  is  true, 
of  course,  of  the  red-tail,  although  both  are  common  there 
in  winter. 

The  nests  of  the  red-shouldered  hawk  are  built  in  the 
woods,  but  often  near  open  fields  where  the  bird  can 
easily  find  its  favorite  foods.  The  nest,  if  it  has  been  used 
for  several  years,  may  be  as  large  as  a  bushel  basket.  Three 
or  four  heavily  spotted  or  blotched  eggs  are  laid.  After 
taking  about  four  weeks  to  hatch,  the  young  remain  in  the 
nest  for  another  five  or  six  weeks. 
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VPI  Wildlife  Students  Have 
Top  Instruction 


Top  Trout 


Dr.  Henry  S.  Mosby,  professor  of 
Wildlife  Management  at  VPI,  was  se- 
lected as  one  of  three  1963  winners  of 
the  William  E.  Wine  Faculty  Achieve- 
ment Award.  Recipients  of  the  award 
are  selected  by  a  combined  vote  of  the 
student  body,  the  faculty,  and  the  alum- 
ni. Dr.  A.  B.  Massey,  Professor  Emer- 
itus of  Botany,  who  assists  with  the  in- 
struction of  wildlife  students,  recently 
won  one  of  these  awards  also. 

Mosby  holds  a  B.S.  from  Hampden- 
Sydney  and  received  his  B.S.F..  M.F.. 
and  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. He  began  teaching  at  Tech  in  1947. 
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Photo  by  Burr's  Studio,  Covington 
Bowhunter  Raymond  H.  Smith,  of  Covington, 
downed  this  beautiful  10  point  buck  in  October 
of  1963  while  hunting  on  the  18,500  acre  Com- 
mission-owned Gathright  Wildlife  Management 
Area  in  Bath  and  Alleghany  Counties  during 
the  special  season.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Field  Archery  Association  and  the 
Oak  Wood   Archers  of  Covington. 


Fisheries  Expert  Joins 
Commission  Staff 


taken 

by  Thurman   "Spider"   Gray   of  Collinsville   from 
Phi  I  pott    Reservoir,    is   the    largest    submitted    to 
date   for   a   Virginia   Wildlife   Trophy    Fish   Cita- 
tion. 


This  5  pound  citation  entry  topped  a  nice  string 
of  rainbows  taken  by  T.  J.  Macura  of  Bristow, 
Virginia,  during  a  3  day  fishing  excursion  in 
Rockingham  County.  The  big  trout  hit  a  spinner 
and  streamer  fly  as  did  several  others  over  15 
inches  creeled  by  Macura  and  his  fishing  part- 
ner on   the   trip. 

Kerrick  Elected  Head  of 

Virginia  State  Rifle  and 

Revolver  Association 

James  N.  Kerrick,  Safety  Officer  for 
the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Virginia  State  Rifle  and  Revolver 
Association  during  that  group's  October 
27  meeting  at  Ft.  Eustis.  Including  in- 
dividual and  club  affiliate  members,  the 
gun  group  boasts  over  one  thousand 
members. 
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Commission  photo  by  Kesteloo 

A  stream's  aquatic  vegetation  gets  a  pro- 
fessional once-over  by  Eugene  W.  Surber,  new 
Fish  Biologist  for  the  Commission's  Northern 
Virginia  District.  Rated  by  Fish  Division  Chief 
Bob  Martin  as  "one  of  the  top  fisheries  men 
in  the  nation,"  Surber  has  worked  with  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  agencies,  including  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  He  spent  18  years  in  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  from  1932  through  1950 
working  on  fisheries  problems  primarily  in  the 
Shenandoah  River  area.  While  working  in  this 
area  he  did  considerable  pioneer  research  on 
weed  control,  the  effects  of  pesticides  on 
aquatic  organisms,  and  stream  and  pond  man- 
agement.  He  will    reside   in    Browntown. 

California  Pheasants  Not  "Poison" 

California's  pheasants  have  been  de- 
clared "fit  for  human  consumption" 
after  a  recent  mandatory  study  revealed 
only  minor  amounts  of  DDT  in  their 
tissues.  As  reported  in  the  October  issue 
of  this  magazine,  earlier  investigations 
turned  up  evidence  that  some  of  the 
birds  might  contain  so  much  DDT  that 
they  would  be  dangerous  if  eaten  by 
hunters.  However,  these  "loaded" 
samples  were  found  to  come  from  a  local 
section  where  the  method  of  rice  seed- 
ing apparently  encouraged  the  build-up 
in  animal  tissue. 

Although  small  amounts  of  the  com- 
pound were  found  in  all  of  the  121  birds 
examined  from  11  counties,  87  percent 
contained  less  than  one  milligram  of 
DDT  and  37  percent  contained  less  than 
1/10  of  one  milligram.  The  1962  speci- 
mens which  caused  the  original  scare 
were  found  to  contain  up  to  3,000  parts 
per  million  of  DDT.  The  State's  Health 
Department  was  prepared  to  press  for 
closure  of  the  hunting  season  if  this 
type  of  contamination  was  found  to  be 
widespread. 
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Book  Reviews 

PLANNING  A  NATURE  CENTER 

The  Nature  Centers  Division  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society  has  recently 
published  the  second  in  a  series  of  book- 
lets entitled  Planning  A  Nature  Center, 
by  Byron  Ashbaugh.  It  is  a  booklet  for 
the  teaching  of  conservation  and  outdoor 
ecology  and  for  the  planning  of  nature 
areas  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
people,  particularly  children.  This  publi- 
cation, well  illustrated  with  pictures  and 
diagrams,  also  goes  into  considerable  de- 
tail on  methods  of  setting  up  study  pro- 
grams for  various  grades  and  for  study 
of  different  phases  of  all  natural  re- 
sources. The  booklet  is  highly  recom- 
mended for  teachers  from  the  first  grade 
level  through  high  school,  for  persons 
developing  Civic  Centers,  and  for  any- 
one interested  in  general  nature  studies. 
Planning  A  Nature  Center  may  be  pur- 
chased for  $2.00  per  copy  from  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society. 

BIOLOGY  OF  BIRDS 

Wesley  E.  Lanyon  gives  a  concise  in- 
troduction to  the  lives  of  birds  in  his 
book  Biology  of  Birds.  It  describes 
their  evolution  from  reptilian  ancestors 
into  highly  efficient  flying  machines. 
It  explains  how  the  remarkably  di- 
verse species  of  birds  have  developed 
ways  to  cope  with  different  environ- 
ments and  covers  the  fascinating  sub- 
ject of  migration  and  navigation,  as 
well  as  courtship,  reproduction,  and  the 
development  of  the  bird  from  egg  to 
adult.  Employing  examples  from 
throughout  the  world,  this  is  a  vivid 
introduction  to  the  features  common  to 
even  the  most  exotic  birds  and  the 
exotic   features   common   to   all   birds. 

Dr.  Lanyon  is  associate  curator  in 
the  Department  of  Ornithology  at  The 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

American  Museum  Science  Books,  a 
paperback  series,  are  published  by  The 
Natural  History  Press,  a  division  of 
Doubleday  &  Company.  Inc.,  575  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 
Biology  of  Birds  sells  for  $1.25. 
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&  Srue  Christmas  £>torp 


A  fifth-grade  class  in  one  of  the  Hen- 
rico County  schools  has  an  informal 
club  that  meets  just  before  school  lets 
out  on  Friday  afternoons.  The  teacher 
encourages  the  club  to  undertake  proj- 
ects and  programs  on  its  own  and  she 
keeps  hands  off. 

Perhaps  inevitably,  the  club's  pro- 
gram a  couple  of  Fridays  ago  was  a 
Christmas  pageant.  It  was  conceived, 
produced,  staged,  directed  and  acted 
by  members  of  the  class,  all  of  whom  are 
10  or  11  years  old. 

Rehearsals  for  the  pageant  were  car- 
ried on  in  solemn  secrecy.  Casting  was 
completed,  songs  practiced  and  costumes 
contrived   in  the  teacher's  absence. 

So,  when  the  time  came  for  the  per- 
formance and  the  teacher  took  her  seat 
in  the  back  of  the  room  to  watch,  she 
had  no  idea  of  what  she  was  about  to 
see,  except  that  it  would  be  a  Christ- 
mas pageant. 

*        *        * 

And  it  was  a  beautiful  one — a  gentle, 
reverent  and  imaginative  re-enactment 
of  the  first  Christmas. 

First  came  a  group  of  slowly-march- 
ing angels — little  girls  wearing  white 
party  dresses  and  aluminum-wrap  wings 
and  halos.  They  sang  "0  Little  Town 
of  Bethlehem"  most  joyfully. 

Next  came  Joseph,  wearing  his  bath- 
robe. Joseph  was  leading  a  donkey, 
which  was  played  by  a  sturdy  little 
girl  crawling  along  on  all  fours.  Astride 
the  donkey  was  Mary,  looking  radiant 
and  wearing:  her  bathrobe. 


The  next  member  of  this  procession 
was  a  girl  whose  name  happens  to  be 
Helen,  but  her  role  in  the  pageant  was 
anything  but  clear  to  the  teacher.  Helen 
was  wearing  an  ordinary  school  dress, 
and  she  was  carrying  a  doll  partly  con- 
cealed under  her  arm. 

Finally  came  the  three  wise  men — 
three  boys  wearing  bathrobes  and  alumi- 
num foil  crowns  and  bearing  the  tradi- 
tional gifts.  "We  three  kings  of  Orient 
are  .  .  ."  they  sang  with  great  solemnity. 

Singing  continued  as  everyone  assem- 
bled in  an  area  that  served  as  the  stable. 
The  girl  named  Helen  placed  the  doll  in 
the  manger  and  quietly  withdrew  while 
the  pageant  continued  with  a  good  deal 
more  singing. 

#        *        ♦ 

When  the  pageant  ended,  the  teacher 
was  genuinely  touched  and  very  much 
impressed.  She  rushed  up  and  congratu- 
lated every  member  of  the  cast  and  gave 
special  praise  to  the  girl  who  had  di- 
rected the  whole  performance. 

Then,  as  everyone  started  home,  she 
drew  the  young  director  aside  and  said, 
"Let  me  say  again  that  it  was  all  wonder- 
ful, but  tell  me  this — what  role  was 
Helen  playing?" 

"Helen?"'  said  the  director,  a  little 
surprised  that  the  teacher  hadn't  under- 
stood. "Helen  was  the  stork." 

— Charles  McDowell,  Jr. 

(Reprinted  from  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  December  25,  1961) 
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Off  Season  Battery  Check 

Although  most  outboard  boatmen  take 
precautions  when  storing  their  boat  and 
motor  for  the  winter,  many  overlook  one 
of  the  most  important  components  of 
the  rig — the  storage  battery.  The  usable 
life  of  a  battery  is  shortened  consider- 
ably when  it  is  improperly  stored  dur- 
ing the  off-season  months. 

The  first  thing  to  do  after  removing 
the  battery  from  the  boat  is  to  charge  it 
at  a  slow  rate.  This  should  be  equal  to 
five  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  rated  ampere- 
hour  capacity  of  the  battery.  Continue 
charging  at  this  slow  rate  until  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte  shows 
a  full  charge  when  measured  with  a 
hydrometer. 

After  the  battery  has  been  fully 
charged,  disconnect  it  from  the  charger 
and  clean  the  cover  with  a  mild  solution 
of  baking  soda.  This  will  help  to  prevent 
grounds  and  leakage  of  current.  Then 
apply  a  light  coating  of  grease  to  the 
terminal  posts  and  store  the  battery  in 
a  cool  dry  place.  Batteries  discharge 
faster  in  warmer  temperatures. 

Every  two  months  during  the  lay-up 
period,  follow  the  procedure  described 
in  the  first  step  and  give  the  battery  a 
slow  charge. 

Following  this  procedure  doesn't  in- 
volve much  time  or  work,  but  it  can  add 
extra  years  to  the  life  of  your  storage 
battery. 

Lazy  Boating 

All  of  us  have  more  or  less  become 
familiar  with  our  job  and  it  has  become 
routine.  We  know  what  needs  to  be  done 
around  the  house  and  we  get  up  early, 
work  late  and  hurry,   hurry  home. 

We  need  to  have  a  day  of  complete 
laziness.  A  day  when  we  say,  the  heck 
with  it  all!  I'm  going  fishing  and  hope 
the  fish  don't  bite.  Just  a  day  of  relax- 
ation away  from  all  the  hubbub  of  every- 
day routine. 

One  of  the  best  ways  is  with  a  boat. 
Maybe  you  just  want  to  cruise  the  water- 


ways or  find  a  shady  spot  where  you  can 
relax   and   be  just  plain  lazy. 

This  is  lazy  boating  and  usually  in- 
cludes fishing,  but  you  don't  care  if  the 
fish  bite  or  not,  as  it  gives  you  the  op- 
portunity to  get  away  from  everything 
and  let  the  world  go  by. 

The  next  time  you  are  at  wit's  end, 
grab  your  fishing  pole;  find  a  boat, 
then  a  cozy  spot;  and  just  relax.  Boat- 
ing and  fishing  are  recommended  tonics, 
and  much  more  pleasant  to  swallow 
than   those  usually  prescribed. 

Boater's  Christmas  Sock 

Any  boating  enthusiasts  on  your 
Christmas  shopping  list?  If  so,  there 
probably  is  a  whole  list  of  boat  equip- 
ment and  accessories  they  would  like  to 
own. 

Your  boating  friend  more  than  like- 
ly has  his  required  safety  equipment. 
But  there  are  so  many  things  in  the  nice- 
to-have  category  that  practically  no  boat 
owner  has  them  all — flares,  waterproof 
flashlights,  handy  bailing  devices,  boat 
hooks,  first  aid  kits,  tool  kits.  The  list 
seems  inexhaustible. 

A  speedometer  will  give  an  idea  as 
to  how  fast  a  boat  is  moving  and  help 
the  operator,  when  passing  through  a 
restricted  zone,  to  proceed  with  proper 
caution. 

A  compass  is  a  good  idea,  and  in- 
expensive. A  barometer  can  be  installed 
on  a  boat,  or  kept  on  a  desk  at  home 
or  in  the  office  to  help  in  deciding 
whether  to  go  boating  or  not. 

Fishing  rod  holders  are  inexpensive, 
and  add  to  fishing  enjoyment  when  trol- 
ling for  the  big  ones. 

A  two-way  table  lamp  that  may  be 
powered  by  battery  or  plugged  into  a 
regular  110  volt  outlet  can  be  kept  on 
a  boat  or  used  to  dress  up  a  den  at 
home. 

I  f  your  friend  owns  a  big  cruiser  he 
might  like  a  ship-to-shore  radio.  Even 
a  small  transistor  radio  is  a  good  item 
to  have  on  board,  to  tune  in  on  weather 
i  (  ports. 


Although  it  seems  out  of  season  now, 
an  ice  chest  is  a  handy  piece  of  equip- 
ment on  a  boat,  too,  to  carry  food,  cold 
drinks  and  bait  while  cruising  or  fish- 
ing and  to  bring  the  catch  safely  to  port 
or  those  memorable  days  when  the  fish- 
ing really  proves  worthwhile. 

Automatic  Light  Attached 
To  Life  Jacket 

A  low  priced  automatic  light  for  at- 
tachment to  a  life  jacket  or  a  person's 
clothing,  called  the  McMurdo  Aqualite, 
has  been  introduced  by  Canadian  Cur- 
tiss-Wright  Ltd.  Feature  of  the  Aqualite 
is  its  Aquacel,  containing  a  battery 
which  is  activated  when  immersed  in 
sea  or  fresh  water  thus  producing  a 
current   to  light   the  lamp. 

The  Aquacel  requires  no  maintenance 
and  will  not  deteriorate.  As  the  battery 
only  comes  active  when  the  sealing  plugs 
are  removed  by  pulling  the  cord  to  al- 
low the  entry  of  water  into  the  battery, 
exposure  to  wet  weather  or  sustained 
dampness  will  not  effect  the  Aquacel. 
Once  activated,  however,  the  Aquacel  is 
expended    and    must    be   replaced. 

In  the  McMurdo  line  of  Aqualites, 
using  the  Aquacel  principle  of  activation, 
are  lights  for  attaching  to  life  buoys, 
life  rafts,  and  many  special  applications. 
The  polythene  cord  on  the  light  unit  is 
attached  to  the  life  buoy  so  that  when 
the  life  buoy  is  thrown  overboard  the 
light  unit  is  pulled  from  the  case.  At  the 
same  time  the  seals  are  automatically  re- 
moved so  that  the  unit  will  light  up 
immediately  upon  immersion  in  the 
water. 

Further  information  on  Aqualites  may 
be  had  by  writing  the  Canadian  Curtiss- 
Wright  Ltd..  518  Evans  Avenue,  Toronto 
14. 

Binoculars  are  Valuable  on  Boat 

Although  you  won't  find  them  men- 
tioned on  many  lists  of  suggested  equip- 
ment, binoculars  are  highly  recommend- 
ed for  outboard  boatmen.  For  one  thing, 
they  allow  the  skipper  to  clearly  dis- 
tinguish buoys  and  familiar  land  marks, 
even  at  great  distances.  Besides  that, 
they  make  boating  more  fun. 
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VOLUME  XXIV-JANUARY    1963   THROUGH   DECEMBER    1963 


BIRDS 

Bird  of  the  Month  :   The    Downy    Woodpecker — J.    J.    Murray Jan., 

Game   Bird   Identification    (Migratory   Species)    D.   E.   Allen   Jan., 

Game   Bird   Identification    (Migratory    Species)    D.   E.   Allen   Feb., 

Bird  of  the  Month  :   The    Wood    Duck — J.    J.    Murray    Feb., 

Bird  of  the  Month  :   The    Bobwhite    Quail — J.   J.    Murray    Mar., 

Bird  of  the  Month:    The    Chimney    Swift — J.   J.    Murray   Apr., 

Bird  of  the  Month:   The   Sparrow    Hawk — J.   J.    Murray    May, 

Bird  of  the  Month:   The   Yellow-breasted   Chat — J.  J.   Murray   ...June, 

Bird  of  the  Month:   The    White-eyed    Vireo — J.    J.    Murray    July, 

Bird  of  the  Month  :   The  Summer  Tanager — J.  J.  Murray  Aug., 

Giant    Goose    Not    Extinct    Aug., 

Knock,   Knock! — Mrs.  K.   W.  Moseley   Sep., 

Virginia's    Toughest    Rebel — D.    R.    Chamberlain    Sep., 

The   Bald   Eagle   Going,    Going   Sep., 

Bird  of  the  Month:   The   Cowbird — J.   J.   Murray   Sep., 

Bird  of  the  Month:    The    Killdeer — J.    J.    Murray    Oct., 

Bird  of  the  Month:    Myrtle    Warbler — J.    J.    Murray    Nov., 

There  are  Ducks  .   .   .  and  Ducks — H.  L.  Gillam  Nov., 

Trumpeter  Swans  Return  to  the  Prairies  Nov., 

Mrs.    F-57    Gets   Around   Nov., 

Nature's   Assassin   .   .   .   The  Butcher   Bird — Bill   Kovach    Dec, 

Bird  of  the  Month:   Red-Shouldered   Hawk — J.  J.  Murray  Dec., 

BOATING 

Do-it- Yourself  Depth   Sounder — R.   F.   Marion   Apr., 

Boating   Is   Many   Things   on   Claytor    Lake — Jim   Rutherfoord    ...June, 

Boating   Accidents  and   Their  Causes — E.  R.   Tharp  June, 

Buggs   Island   Regatta  July. 

CONSERVATION   (GENERAL) 

Tides    That   Turn — F.   P.   Briggs   Jan., 

Our  Wounded  Mountains — C.  K.  Stallard  Jan., 

Conquest,    Survival   and   Enjoyment — Ernest   S^vift   Mar., 

Keep  Virginia  Beautiful — A.  S.  Harrison,  Jr June, 

Grass    Roots    Conservation — Philip    Barske    June, 

Watershed   Protection   for   Camp   Sites — G.  S.     Smith  July, 

The  Win  Before  The   Fall?  July, 

The   Job    Ahead — /.    N.    Gabrielson   Aug., 

Conservation's    Outmoded    Concepts — H.    E.   Alexander   Oct., 

CONSERVATION   EDUCATION 

16th   Annual   Wildlife   Essay   Contest   July, 

Conservation    Education    in    School    Curriculum — B.   B.    Brown   ...Oct., 

A    Waltonian   Looks   at  the   Essay    Contest — Sarah   Hill   Oct., 

Conservation   Education   and  Youth — Hugh  Fields  Nov., 

Pass    the    Plaster,    Please  \—Ruth   K.    Stroh    Nov., 

DISEASE 

Foot  Disease  of  Deer   Is   No  Mystery — A.   B.   Massey   Sep., 

ECOLOGY 

Life  on  the  Bottom  of  a  Stream— D.  H.  Thompson  May, 

EDITORIALS 

Beside  Still  Waters— J.  F.  Mclnteer.  Jr Jan., 

The  Role  of   Sportsmen's  Organizations — J.   F.   Mclnteer,  Jr Feb., 

Those  Men   Behind  the   Badges — J.   F.   Mclnteer,  Jr Mar. 

Where  Spring   Is — J.   F.   Mclnteer,   Jr Apr., 

Who   Is   to    Blame? — J.   F.   Mclnteer,   Jr May, 

The  Long  View — J.   P.   Linduska   June, 

How  It  Began — J.  F.  Mclnteer,  Jr July, 

Untaxed    Inheritance — J.    F.   Mclnteer,   Jr Aug., 

Control  of   the  Genie — J,   F.   Mclnteer,   Jr Sep., 

Time  for  Decision — J.   F.   Mclnteer,   Jr Oct., 

November    Mood — J.    F.    Mclnteer,    Jr Nov., 

Where  Materialism   Falls   Short — J.   F.   Mclnteer,   Jr Dec., 

FICTION 

Duel  in  the  Wilderness — G.   W.   Wood  Feb., 

FISH 

Kissin'   Cousins   of  the  Tarpon — Don   Carpenter  May 

The   Gentleman   Trout — Jim    Wood  Sep., 

FISH  MANAGEMENT 

Fresh  Start  at   Brunswick   County   Lake — R.   G.   Martin  Jan., 

Success  at  Lake  Brittle — J.   F.   Mclnteer,  Jr Feb., 

Two   Story    Fish   Lake — R.   L.   Applegate Mar., 

Land-locked   Stripers    Do    Well — R.   J.   Domrose   Apr., 

Trout   Report — R.    G.    Martin    Apr., 

1963  Trout  Stocking  Summary  Apr., 

Spring   Fever  on   the   Roanoke  July, 

FISHING 

Trout   Fishermen   Aren't  Crazy — H.   L.   Lawrence   Mar., 

The  Future  of  Sport  Fishing  Apr., 

Fishin'   Holes:   Potomac    River    Bonanza — Don    Carpenter    Apr., 

Fishin'   Holes:   Purists'   Paradise  on   the   Rapidan — J.   Sheridan   ..May, 

Fishin'   Holes  :   Try  Minnows   on  the  James — W .  D.   Hart,   Jr June, 

Fishin'   Holes:    It's    Hampton    Roads   for   Spot — Louis   Bain   July, 

Kids    Make    Wonderful    Fishermen — Sam     Vanderslice    July, 

Fishin'   Holes:    Chickahominy   Lake — Max  Ailor  Aug., 

Fishin'   Holes:   Private    Bonanza — H.    L.    Lawrence    Sep., 

Spincasting    Plugs    for   Rockfish — Don    Carpenter    Sep., 

Fishing  Is  Also  People — R.  M.  Ryckman  Dec, 

HUNTING 

Just  Right  For   Coon — Lula  P.  Givens  Jan., 

Long  Lived  the  King — C.  H.  Shaffer  Mar., 

Spring   Gobbler   Hunt:    Here's    How!    Apr., 

New  Lessons  from  the  Old   World — Jack   Randolph   Aug., 

Successful    Hunt?    Oct., 

Big    Game   Harvest — J.    V.   Gwynn   Nov., 

When  the   Big   Possums  Walk — /.   C.   Brown   Nov.-, 

Calls    Gain    Popularity   Nov., 

The  Bear  And  I — W.   M.  Perdue  Dec, 

Hunting   Will   Cheer   You   Up! — Henry   H.   Graham   Dec, 

INDIVIDUAL  TRIBUTES  AND   BIOGRAPHIES 

Outstanding  Conservationist    (Dr.   Ira  N.   Gabrielson)    Aug., 

INSECTS   AND   INSECTICIDES 

The  Walking    Stick— Dorothy   E.   Allen   Sep., 

DDT   Residues    Threaten   to   Spoil   Hunting    Oct., 

INVERTEBRATES 

The  Tick,  Small  But  Mighty— G.  H.  Harrison  Sep., 

LAND  MANAGEMENT 
Your    Hunting    and    Fishing    License:    A    Good    Investment 

— H.    L.    Gillam    Apr., 

A  New  Concept  of  Park  Management  May,' 
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LAW   AND   LAW   ENFORCEMENT 

The  Virginia  Boating  Safety  Act  Feb., 

Worn    with    Pride — J.   H.   McLaughlin   Mar., 

Virginia    Boating    Safety    Act    Regulations    Mar., 

Enjoy    Upland    Hunting    in    Virginia — H.   L.   Gillam  Aug., 

Wardens    Go   to    School — Jim   Mclnteer   Aug., 

LOCALES 

Weston   Refuge — W.   H.   Taylor  Mar., 

Orange   County's    New    Lake — Dorothy   E.   Allen    Oct., 

Welcome  to   Little  North   Mountain! — J.    W.   Engle,   Jr Nov., 

MAMMALS 

Bucks   and   Antlers — M.   A.   Booker   Jan., 

National    Champion    Crowned   at    Hawfield — T.    F.    Cowles   Apr., 

American    Bats:    They    Fly    by    Night — Roberts   Mann   June, 

PHILOSOPHY 

Prescription    for   the   Age  of  Anxiety — B.   D.   Edens  Feb., 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Tips   on    Camera    Stalking — H.    H.   Graham   Mar., 

PICTORIAL   (SPREAD) 

Archery   at   Hog   Island — L.   G.   Kesteloo   Jan., 

Virginia's    Owls — ./.    W.    Taylor   Feb., 

Wardens    At    Work    Mar., 

Summertime      June, 

PICTORIAL   (SKETCH   PLATES) 

When    Deer   Get   Too   Numerous — Duane   Raver  Jan., 

Common    Virginia    Ducks    Jan., 

Characteristics  of  Puddle  &   Diving  Ducks  Jan., 

Public    Fishing    Water    Acquisition    and   Construction    Policy    Feb., 

Boat   Owners!    Is    Your    Motorboat   Properly    Equipped?   Mar., 

Close-Up    on    Trout — Duane    Raver   Apr., 

Some    Mountain    Specialties — J.    W.    Taylor   May, 

Vacation    Safety — Duane   Raver   June, 

Boat    Owners:    Is    Your    Motorboat    Numbered?    July, 

Are  Your  Boat   Numbers  Displayed  Correctly?  Aug., 

Smallmouth    Sep., 

17th   Annual   Wildlife   Essay   Contest   announcement   Sep., 

The    Pike    Family — Duane    Raver   Oct., 

PLANTS 

Scientists    Urge   Care  in    Milfoil   Treatment   May, 

The    Flowering    Dogwood — A.    B.   Massey    June, 

The  Walnuts — A.   B.   Massey  July, 

Scientific   Truth   Fine:    Legends   More   Fun — Cclestine  Sibley  Sep., 

The   Red   Maple — A.   B.   Massey   Sep., 

The    Hollies — A.    B.    Massey    Dec, 

PUBLIC   RELATIONS   AND   SPORTSMANSHIP 

Wrong   Side  of  the   Road — M.   A.   Booker  Nov., 

RECREATION 

Fiom  Small   Seeds  a  Hobby  and   Income  Grow — R.   G.   Dillon  Feb., 

Bird   Watching   at    Home — Arthur  Bevan   May, 

By    Canoe   to   New   Orleans — Steven   Mickle  May, 

White  Water  Canoeing — R.  H.  Carter  June, 

Autumn   Pageant — A.   B.   Massey  Oct., 

Shenandoah   Trails— John   T.   Starr  Oct., 

Public   Hunting  on    Industrial   Forest   Land — Lon   Dill   Oct., 

Safety  on  the  Bottom — H.  E.   Rieseberg   Oct., 

Recreation   on   Private   Forests  Poses  Problems — Ernest  Swift  ...Nov., 

Recreational    Use  of   Farm   Land   Grows   Nov., 

I'm   For   The  Birds — lleen  Brown   Dec, 

REPTILES 

The   Northern    Fence   Lizard — H.    E.    Uible   May, 

RESEARCH 

Dividends   from   Bear   Trapping — A.   R.   Stickley,   Jr Feb., 

New   Wildlife   Research   Laboratory    Opens   July, 

SAFETY  OUTDOORS 

You   Can   Always   Tell   a   Tenderfoot — Jim   Lee   June, 

Dodging    Deer    Is    No    Highway   Game! — Jerry   Chiappetta   July, 

Hunters   Must   Begin   to   Police  Themselves — Ernest  Swift   Sep., 

A    Two   Page   Safety   Short    Course — Jim   Kerrick   Oct., 

Watch   It,   Sportsmen — H.   H.   Graham   Nov., 

Anxiety   .    .    .   No.    1    Killer   Dec, 

TRAPPING 

Wild    Fur — Jim    Mclnteer  Jan., 

Al's    Story — And    Mine — Virginia   Howdyshell   Dec, 

The  Milkman   Goes   A-Trapping — Carl  Shires   Dec, 

WATER   RESOURCES 

The  Word   "Pure"   Is   The  Key— M.    W.   Lough   Mar., 

Cooperation  Is  Key  To  Progess  on  the  Potomac  June, 

WILDLIFE   (GENERAL) 

Protective   Coloration — G.   H.   Harrison   Feb., 

WILDLIFE   MANAGEMENT 

The  Nation's  Longest — Bob  Morris  Jan., 

Autumn    Olive — J.    W.   Engle,   Jr Feb., 

Quail   Nests   and   Fall   Coveys — Hal    Myers,  Jr Mar., 

Game  Bird  Habitat — Dorothy  E.  Allen  Mar., 

Propagation    of   Game    Birds — Dennis   Hart   Apr., 

Habitat    Management — Dorothy   E.   Allen   Apr., 

Why   Shoot  Gobblers   in   Spring? — Jim   Mclnteer  May, 

Pittsylvania    Vocational    Agriculture    Program — P.   J.   Myers   May, 

We  Are  in    Business  on   Clinch   Mountain — C.   H.   Peery   June, 

Silver    Anniversary    July 

Herbicides   in    Forest   Game   Management — H.   A.    Trumbo  July, 

Overshooting    Will    Hurt   Dove   Hunting — Lloyd  G.    Webb   Aug., 

Pheasants   Before  Breakfast — Dorothy   E.   Allen   Aug., 

Species    Management:    A    Positive    Approach    Aug., 

Our   Foreign   Game   Bird   Population — H.  J.   Tuttle    Sep., 

Powhatan    Wildlife   Management   Area — H.   L.   Gillam   Sep., 

Hunt  the  Timber  Sales — E.   V.   Richards  Sep., 

Turkey  Trapper — J.   V.   Gwynn  Oct., 

Return   of   the   Turkey — ./.    V.   Gwynn   Nov., 

W.M.I.   Finds   Liberal  Small  Game  Regulations   Sound  Nov., 

Can     We     Continue     To     Hunt     Our     Turkeys     And     Have 

Them  Too? — Jim  Mclnteer  Dec, 
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GIVE  VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE  FOR  CHRISTMA  i 


Since  the  Red-nosed  Reindeer  isn't  native  to 
Virginia,  you  won't  really  find  him  on  a  WILD- 
LIFE cover  .  .  .  but  every  cover  does  feature  a 
full  color  picture  by  a  top  wildlife  photog- 
rapher or  illustrator.  And  inside  each  issue  is 
crammed  with  informative  articles  and  stories 
to  interest  the  sportsman,  the  camper,  the 
boater,  the  naturalist.  Here  is  a  gift  of  lasting 
interest  ...  a  gift  to  be  appreciated  and  re- 
membered all  year  long. 


Attractive 

gift  subscription  card 

will  announce  your  gift 

if  you  request. 


SPECIAL  RATES 

•  I   year  $1.25  •   3  years  $3.00 

•  10    (or  more)   from    I    donor — only  $1 
for  each    I    year  subscription 

Use  order  blank  enclosed  in  this  issue. 


